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Finch’s Everyday 


By CHARLES EDGAR FINCH | 
Director of Junior High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONDITIONS today demand more than a mere book knowledge of our 
x governmental institutions. They call for the pupil’s active participation 
in work of a civic character. In no other way can he acquire real 
citizenship training. 
This book differs from other textbooks in combining the strong features of 
a community civics with the essentials of the sound, older-fashioned treatment 
of civics in general, especially the origin and functions of Federal government. 
It makes action rather than a mere knowledge of facts the basis of citizenship 
training. At the outset it gives an attractive plan for organizing the class as a 
club and for paralleling its activities with those relating to government. It | i 
impresses upon the student the fact that citizenship is something to be lived | : 
rather than talked about; that a good citizen must be intelligent, well-informed, 
active, ever on the alert for opportunities to render service. 


It emphasizes the importance and meaning of the Federal Constitution, partly through 
the pupil’s experience with his school constitution. 


It discusses the “American Bill of Rights” in a way that will be sure to impress the 2 
student with the rights and privileges as well as the duties and obligations of each citizen. r 


It develops a respect for our courts and an appreciation of the important work that : 
they are doing. | 


The many attractive illustrations and accompanying explanations suggest active 


participation of the citizen in his community and help to make the text more real to the 
student. 


The book is so arranged that it can be used to advantage either independently or in 4 a 
close relation with the regular work in United States history. 


The work is especially suitable for the seventh and eighth grades in the elementary : 
schools and for the civics courses of the junior high schools. 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity will open May 31, 1921 and will con- 
tinue twelve weeks. An exceptional op- 

portunity is offered to combine the summer va- 
cation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense: During the summer session there will 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Fine 
Arts, Public Speaking, Com- 
merce, Engineering, Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education 


Special professional and advanced courses for 
teachers, principals and supervisors 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 
where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning 
courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc. D., LL.D., President 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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| trial in schools, before it was placed on the market, left no 


| for himself, though his teacher may help him at times, the 
| authors have placed before the child definite, attainable goals, 


Director of Educational Research 


First Announcement 


COURTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS | 


Cin 
S.A.Courtis Lena A Shaw! 
Detroit Public Schools 


HIS material, like the Courtis Standard Practice Tests 
in Arithmetic, is thoroughly standardized. Three years’ 


Supervisor of Penmanship 


doubt of its success in use. 
Convinced that writing is a trick which the pupil must learn 


based on standards, and have provided exercises that enable 


| him to reach those goals. Through these’ exercises, the in- 
| dividual needs of the children are met, and the routine of 


classroom work is avoided. Children learn quickly how to | 
use the material, and enjoy using it. | 
Research and supervisory tests are included in the material; | 
by their use it is easy to discover just what kind of drill 
work children need, and how much. | 
The results from using the tests are very remarkable, many | 
instances showing that even with less practice time than | 
usual, children doubled their speed and quality of writing | 
when they had used the Courtis Standard Practice Tests in | 
Handwriting. 


Student's Daily Lesson Book. 0 cents net. 
Student's Daily Record Card (including Graph Blank). § } 
cents net. } 
Teacher's Manual (including Class Record—Research Tests), 

25 cents net. 
Class Record. (Daily Scores and Time Cost, for teacher’s use.) 
5 cents net, 

Specimen Set. 50 cents postpaid, 


Bulletin No. 1 gives complete information on the material. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas. Atlanta, and Manila 


New and Forthcoming Books 


schools. 


in O’Toole’s First Series. 


| Kendall’s Fifth Reader 


Dunn’s Community Civics and Urban Life 


A new book that will do for city schools what Dunn’s Community 
Civics and Rural Life has so successfully done for rural and village 


O’Toole’s Practical English, Intermediate Series 


A second book for Americanization classes, continuing the work begun 


A new book in this unrivalled basal series. 


_ Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 


Book I in this series is now ready. 


D. C. HEATH CO,, Publishers 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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A. E. WINSHIP, 


AMERICAN BEAUTIES 


BY M. C. S. NOBLE 


Dean of the School of Education, 


One day some years ago while holding a 
teachers’ institute in a North Carolina county 
seat I was glad to receive from a friend an in- 
vitation to take tea with him in his good home 
on the edge of town. 

He called for me in the early afternoon with 
his horse and buggy and gave me a delightful 
ride through the pretty streets of the little town 
which had already taken unto itself the name of 
“city” in its recently amended charter. 

When we reached his home I was struck with 
the beauty of location, the easy graceful lines on 
which his house was built, the smooth green 
lawn surounding it, and, in fact, with the “sum 
total” of all the things which a home needs to 
give it a pulling power on the owner when far 
away from it down the street. As I looked at 
the neatness and tidiness and good taste on 
every hand I knew the kind of wife I was going 
to meet long before she came to us on the porch, 
bade me a kindly welcome, and went back to her 
household duties. 

When I expressed delight at seeing his good 
home, his pride was evident and he offered to 
show me through the house during the little 
while we had still to wait before going in to tea. 
I found it to be a simply but wisely planned 
building with many conveniences, and yet it was 
unmarred by any of the intricacies of architec- 
ture, if I may be allowed to employ that phrase 
to include “gingerbread” work on the outside 
and bewildering little halls and stairways on the 
inside. 

The room which took the strongest hold on 
me was a little cramped up affair up in the attic 
next to the roof. 
room took on me was not due to the room itself, 
for I had seen many a room just like it before: 
but it was due to what I saw in the room and to 
the fact that I could see in the father’s face a 
just and natural pride in that which we were 
looking at and which he explained to me in few 
and pointed words. 

The gist of what he said to me was this: His 
boy, like hundreds of other boys, had great fond- 
ness for mechanics and electricity. These sub- 
Jects were full of mystery, interest, and attrac- 
tion for him. This room was his to use as he 
pleased for a laboratory in which to look for and 
work with all those things of mystery, interest, 
and attraction that he might be able to find as 
he groped about by himself in the wonderland 
of science. 


The boy lacked one year of completing the 


The strong hold that this: 


The University of North Carolina 


high school course, and his inborn interest, feed- 
ing upon what he had “caught on to” in the little 
science primer used in the school, had put him 
to work in the high up laboratory of his own 
furnishing. I do not know enough about science 
to tell exactly what he had, but there were jars, 
and batteries, and weights and pulleys, magnify- 
ing glasses, a telephone receiver, two or three old 
clocks, a telegraphic instrument, electric bells, a 
few bottles of acids, and—well, I am showing by 
the way I tell it that | do not even know how to 
tell just what I did see. 

The father told me that his boy had learned a 
little telegraphy down at the railroad station, 
and also something about wireless telegraphy 
from a former schoolmate back home last sum- 
mer on a vacation from his battleship; that he 
had run a line from his little laboratory to the 
house of a retired Western Union operator and 
was learning rapidly; that he had a wireless out- 
fit with which he had often “picked up” calls, and 
that he was also intensely interested in an ele- 
mentary course in chemistry which the new as- 
sistant in the high school had recently begun 
with one of his classes. And he also said that this 
assistant had been elected to teach in a state uni- 
versity the next year. But we were just then 
called to tea and after enjoying it and the “home 
talk” afterwards for an hour or two, I returned 
to mv hotel for the night. 

After the close of the institute I boarded the 
train for home. Luck would have it that, owing 
to the crowds, I found myself seated with a well 
known college professor of chemistry—a man 
whose department had fully two hundred men to 
enter it every year—and I naturally thought of 
my friend’s young son with natural scientific in- 
stincts and tastes. And knowing that the 
father wished the boy, other things being equal, 
to attend the college in which my companion 
taught chemistry, I told him about the young fel- 
low. 

I told him of the boy’s innate fondness for 
science, how he had equipped his little laboratory 
with all sorts of home-made apparatus; how be 
had rigged up the telegraphic instruments, and 
how deeply he was interested in chemistry; and 
then I reached the climax with the statement 
that the father wanted his son to attend my 
friend’s institution and make a specialty of chem- 
istry and physics. 

But no man ever received a greater shock 
than I then received. My scientific friend de- 
clared that the father was taking the wrong 
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course with his boy. “I find,” said he, “that 
boys of the kind you mention come to me with 
a smattering which unfits them for real scientific 
work, and that not one of them is ever a satis- 
factory student in science. By all means that 
boy ought to study the regularly prescribed sub- 
jects which fit one for college and let science 
alone till he gets into college and then let me 
have him after he has completed his freshman 
year at least. I'd rather have a boy take up 
science for the first time who had never thought 
one moment about it but had had careful, drastic 
drill in Latin and Greek. If I am to try to teach 
him chemistry, I would rather have him know 
something about Latin and Greek than to know 
all this stuff, this play stuff, this injurious smat- 
tering you have been telling me about.” 

I did not know just what to say to this, but I 
told him I thought that possibly if a boy who 
was interested in chemistry could study it under 
a competent instructor before he went to col- 
lege, he would be better prepared to study the 
subject when he reached college. 

He said that I was entirely wrong; that any 
boy who wished to study science ought first to 
to have his mind trained, and that there was 
nothing better to train his mind “with” or “on” 
or “in” (I have forgotten which) than Latin and 
Greek; and that when a boy had had his mind 
thus trained, he could then be turned over to a 
science teacher with a reasonable expectation 
of results. 

I then ventured to inquire if he didn’t think 
that the mind of a boy could be trained to study 
science by studying it; but my friend, in his en- 
thusiasm for the correctness of, his formula for 
making a scientist, declared that teaching a boy 
science in a high school really unfitted him for 
successful college work in science. 
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I asked how he could hold that a boy’s study 
of Latin in a high school fitted him for studying 
it in college and at the same time hold that his 
studying science in a high school unfitted him 
for studying that science in a college. His 
reply was that I.did not understand all the limi- 
tations, conditions, and hindrances connected 
with the study of a science; and then he rolled 
and lit another cigarette, while I realized that I 
was enjoying the conversation immensely. Fin-* 
ally, I asked him if he did not think that science 
courses in college ought to be made more prac- 
tical; if he did not think that in chemistry, for 
instance, a man ought to have something bear- 
ing directly on everyday life. This question 
seemed to give him much pleasure because it 
gave him opportunity to speak his creed as a 
teacher of chemistry; and he spoke with a good 
deal of declamation and professional stubborn- 
ness :— 

“I do not think of giving practical knowledge 
in chemistry to the men whom I teach. I am 
not trying to do that. I am always looking 
for some one boy who will make a great dis- 
covery in science. I care nothing for what you 
regard as of practical value to the average man. 
I have some two hundred men in my department 
every year. Among them I am looking for one 
in ten thousand who shall make some great con- 
tribution to.science. I care nothing for that 
which you call the practical. The American 
Beauty Rose is made by plucking off all but one 
rose.” And then the train blew, and I had to 
leave him. The boy went to college next fall 
full of thought about what he should get at the 
great institution; but, after one year, he left 
disappointed and discouraged because, in effect, 
they told him that all that he had loved was 
fool’s gold and not American beauties. 


IF I COULD UTTER 


If I could utter all the love I feel 
Surging within me for God’s universe; 
I think the very sun itself would reel 
Upon its orbit, stirred by strong emotion; 
And all the stars, as in a radiant ocean, 
Would in my heart their beau'cous beams immerse 
If I could utter all the love I feel. 


If I could utter my great love for all 
The countless forms of upward-reaching life— 
The vine that strains toward God upon the wall; 
The patient ant intent upon its duty; 
The human, blindly seeking truth and beauty; 
No longer would earth’s creatures live in strife, 
If I could utter my great love for all. 


If I could utter love to all the earth 
So men would grasp the meaning of the word, 
Then would each soul know its immortal birth, 
Its mighty goal—its glorious beginning, 
And there would be no sorrow and no sinning 
Nor anything but joy for those who heard— 
If I could utter love to all the earth. 


lf I could utter my vast love for God 
Who set my soul upon its Karmic course, 
Who fashions every way my feet have trod, 
Who builded spiral stairs for my ascending; 
Oh! then would He bring my long path to ending 
And I would sing again into my Source, 
If I could utter my vast love for God. 
: —Ella Wheeler Wilcox- 
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DAYLIGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


BY DR. EDWARD JACKSON 


Denver 


The eye has evolved to meet. the conditions 
of daylight stimuius, and is capable of its highest 
health and efficiency under its normal condi- 
tions. It is well that the bulk of school work is 
done by daylight. But of late years an im- 
mense amount of thought and labor have been 
expended on the improvement of artificial illu- 
mination, while nothing has been done to im- 
prove the methods of using daylight. The re- 
sult is that artificial light is being used in many 
respects more intelligently than daylight and 
only the innate superiority and cheapness of the 
latter have left it in general use in school- 
rooms. 

The light which is useful is that which falls 
upon the object looked at, and is thence sent to 
the eye, where it enters the pupil and is focussed 
on the retina. The thing looked at includes 
both the thing we wish to see and the back- 
ground which reveals it by contrast, or color dif- 
ference. ‘We wish to see the letter, but we also 
look at the paper with which the letter is so 
contrasted as to reveal its form. 

Light entering the eye directly from the 
source of illumination, or in any way that does 
not assist in making distinct the thing we wish 
to see, is not a help but a hindrance to our see- 
ing. For one thing it causes contraction of the 
pupil, and in that way actually diminishes the 
amount of useful light that enters the eye. 

It wastefully uses up retinal energy accumu- 
lated for the purpose of vision, without helping 
to see what we want to see. It produces retinal 
impressions that compete with those that are 
useful, for the attention of the recipient; in- 
creasing the effort needed to keep the conscious- 
ness occupied with the useful impression. 

By variation in the size of the pupil, which 
regulates the amount of light entering through 
it, and by the process of “adaptation” which ad- 
justs the sensitivity of the retina to the intensity 
of the light reaching it, the eye is capable of ser- 
vice with enormous variations in the brightness 
of illumination. But there are limits of bright- 
ness beyond which we cannot safely go in 
either direction. Excessive stimulation unduly 
exhausts the retina. Deficiency of light lowers 
the acuteness of vision, and makes more diffi- 
cult the recognition of objects of a given size 
and distinctness. 

For indoor seeing the practical problem is 
largely to get enough light on what we look at. 
The eye evolved largely for outdoor seeing; and 
the comparative deficiency of light indoors is 
enormous. Photography has emphasized this 
difference. The same film exposed through the 
Same stop will require a hundred times longer 
€xposute with a good indoor light than it will 
require with the light generally available out of 
doors in the daytime. 


The first question to be answered is how to 
get enough daylight into the schoolroom? The 
second is how to get it to fall in the right di- 
rection? The arrangement to be worked out is 
one that shall secure the sufficient illumination 
of the aspect of things that we look at. 

It has been customary to say that the room 
must have enough window space, and rules have 
been laid down to fix how much this must be. 
But the amount of window space has very little 
significance, until we know what is to be seen 
in this window space, and what is its position in 
relation to the scholar. No amount of window 
space will give a good light from green foliage 
of trees; or from a wall, unless the wall is of 
light color and the sun is shining directly on it. 
A window to admit enough light must open to 
the sky. 

The test of sufficiency of illumination that can 
be applied to the plans for any schoolroom is 
how much open sky, measured in angular space, 
can be seen from the darkest point in the room 
at which objects will be placed to look at. ‘In 
general this will be not less than the equivalent 
of a square each side of which subtends an 
angle of twenty degrees, for a north light, in a 
cloudy misty climate. This may be reduced by 
about fifty per cent. area in a room with south 
light, in a region where heavy clouds rarely di- 
minish the daylight. To measure the light with 
a photometer or a reading test after the room 
has been built is easy, and may be conclusive of 
its unfitness for school purposes; but this is gen- 
erally too late to be of any practical use. 

LIGHT FROM ABOVE 


It has generally been recognized that the eyes 
are set in the front of the head, and that objects 


looked at are held in front of us so that light 


should come from behind rather than from in 


front. But it has generally been overlooked 
that the eye is particularly suited to looking 
down on _ jts work, and to using illumination 


from above. This is the point in which modern 
arrangements for artificial lighting have out- 
stripped the old plans of admitting daylight to 
a room that are still in general use. 

If one stands, or sits, with the head erect and 
the eyes looking forward on a level, the field of 
vision extends upward about forty-five degrees 
to fifty degrees and downward about sixty de- 
grees to eighty degrees from the horizontal 
plane passing through the eyes. If without 
changing the position of the head the eyes are 
turned up and down, they can turn up about 
forty degrees and down fully sixty degrees. If 
now the head is thrown forward and then back- 
ward, it will be found easier to look directly 
downward than to look forty degrees above the 
horizon. If one wishes to watch the clouds in the 
sky, he will lie on his back on the ground to do 
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it; and then find it much easier to look toward 
his feet than in the opposite direction. 

Our eyes are fitted for use looking downward, 
and all continuous use of them for fine work is 
done with the work placed below them. The 
easy position for reading is with the work placed 
as much below the eyes as in front of them. 
Very often the position assumed is one looking 
almost directly down upon the work. The 
scholar in general has to be admonished not to 


lean over. The teacher, to set an example, has — 


to make some conscious effort to sit up 
straight. The great bulk of near work of all 
kinds is done on desks and tables; with an upper 
surface horizontal so that it is best lighted from 
directly above, or inclined as in the case of some 
school desks to an angle of not often more than 
twenty degrees with the horizon. 

The fact is that we are so constructed that it 
is more important for the light to come from 
above than from behind us. That is where it 
comes from the open sky; as much from in front 
as behind, and from both sides; but always from 
above. We know how unpleasant it is when 
light is reflected from snow or water, and comes 
nearly as much from below as from above. The 
great problem in school lighting is to get the 
light to fall from above. 

This has been solved for artificial lighting, it 
remains to be solved for daylight. The first 
point is to have the windows go as high as pos- 
sible. It is often stated that a sky-light is the 
ideal window for illumination, but is not prac- 
tical. It can only be used in the highest story, 
or in one story buildings, is hot in summer and 
makes the room hard to heat in winter. Having 
stated these objections to it, it is usually dis- 
missed; and no attempt made to secure the best 
light possible through window, the resource that 
is admittedly practical. 

The window should go all the way to the ceil- 


‘ing. The most important reason for having 


high ceilings is to get high window space. Yet 
it is very common to sacrifice this by placing a 
foot or so of dead useless wall above the top of 
the window. This foot, if utilized to admit light, 
would be worth more than three or four feet 
from the pottom of the average window. 

There are often mechanical difficulties about 
having the window begin just at the ceiling, be- 
cause there must be something solid to carry the 
joists of the floor above. But these difficulties 
are now readily overcome by the use of a ste¢e! 
beam, with a flange at the bottom to carry the 
joists. In this way it becomes possible for 
the glass of the window to come within three 
inches of the level of the ceiling instead of fif- 
teen to eighteen inches below it as has generally 
been the case. 


USE OF SHADES. 


But the most popular method of keeping the 
schoolrooms poorly lighted is the use of the 
shade placed at the top of a window. If any 
shade is hung at the top of a window, it should 


‘be white; 
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and of thin translucent material, 
which will admit and diffuse all the light possible 
when the sun is shining directly on it; and it 
should be rolled up completely when the sun is 
not shining on it. Windows not exposed to the 
direct sun should never have shades at the top. 

A dark shade may be placed at the bottom of 
a window, when somebody has to face it, if the 
window is so low as to come down near to the 
level of the eyes. Windows in the schoolroom 
should be made to admit light; this is their pri- 
mary function, best performed if the bottom of 
the window is above the level of the eyes. This 
primary function should not be sacrificed in 
making the window so that it can be used to 
look out of. It would be better to make distinct 
openings for the two purposes. If the window 
comes just below the level of the eyes, a dark 
shade can be placed a few inches above the bot- 
tom of the window permitting an outlook below 
it, but pulled up so as to shut off any direct view 
of the sky from eyes in the usual position for 
study; for a space of about two feet or approx- 
imately twenty degrees above the level of the 
eyes of those sitting farthest from the window. 
This is the only proper use for a dark shade in 
connection with the daylight illumination of a 
schoolroom. 

If the necessary fixtures are not available for 
“hanging” the shade at the bottom, and drawing 
it up instead of down, it may be hung in the us- 
ual way near the middle of the window, if white 
shades are placed at the top to diffuse direct 
sunlight. 

Even when nothing but the usual dark shade 
is available, it is generally practicable to set it 
from six to eighteen inches below the top of the 
glass, leaving a space above it through which 
the light from the sky can _ always 
enter; and which will permit direct sunlight to 
fall in the room only at certain parts of the day 
and certain months in the year, when it may 
come so obliquely as to reach the opposite wall 
and not fall on the floor. The distance a cur- 
tain may be placed below the top of the window 
will depend partly on the extension of the lintel 
cutward from the plane in which the curtain 
hangs, partly on the width of the room, and 
partly on the use made of that side of the room 


on which the sunshine, coming in above the 
shade, will fall. 


LIGHTING THE CEILING. 


The weakest point in the utilizing of daylight 
for the schoolroom is in the failure to light the 
ceiling, whence the light could be diffused in the 
normal direction downward upon the scholars’ 
work. This can only be done by reflection. Oc- 
casionally reflectors placed outside the building 
have been used to illuminate rooms by reflecting 
the light of the sky, obtained through a light well 
in the midst of closely crowded buildings. 

Schoolrooms should never have such meagre 
access to daylight. But a highly polished in- 
side shutter placed horizontally can be used to 
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reflect light on the ceiling, and at the same time 
prevent it from falling on the floor, where it 
tends to dazzle the eyes directed downward in 
performing school tasks. Such a shutter should 
be fastened in place with a hinge that will allow 
it to be inclined at different angles, to meet the 
differences in the inclinations of the sun’s rays 
at different times in the year. 

A further factor in the lighting of the room is 
the color and tint of its walls. The predomi- 
nance of lighting from above is materially in- 
creased by having everything above the level of 
the eyes in as light a tint as possible; either 
white or light yellowish or greenish in color. 
Below the level of the eyes, walls, floor and seats 
should be relatively dark, and the surfaces not 
so highly polished as to give regular reflections 
that will be annoying. 

The essentials for good daylight illumination 
of schoolrooms are few and simple :— 

The selection of a site and plans such that 
neighboring trees or buildings shall in no case 
rise more than fifteen degrees above the hori- 


zontal plane of the bottom of the windows. 
Large trees, so close to the walls that they can 
be trimmed up to clear an angle of sixty degrees: 
with the horizon, may be permitted in warm cli- 
mates where it is important to keep down heat. 

Placing the windows high enough to permit 
light from them to fall at an angle of fifteen de- 
grees to forty degrees in the part of the room 
most distant from them, shutting off all glare of 
light below fifteen degrees; and placing such win- 
dows on all sides of the room available, and 
especially to the south where the most light is- 
obtainable. 

Controlling direct sunlight by light shades 
that will intercept and diffuse it, and drawn out 
of the way when not needed for this purpose. 
Placing all dark shades at the bottom of the 
window, and drawing them up only as needed 
to raise the level below which glare is excluded 
from the eyes. Using polished shutters that 
swing on a horizontal axis to reflect light on the 
ceiling when obstructions to clear sky render 
this help necessary. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


BY WILLIAM H, ALLEN 


Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th Street, New York City 


34. A house fly eradication campaign occu- 
pied the attention of the school children in Nor- 
walk, Ohio, and in fact throughout Huron 
County, April 4 to 11, writes Superintendent 
Ohmer C. Minnich. Suggestive lesson plans to 
cover the week were printed with the general 
aim, “to teach children the menace of the house 
fly and methods of eradicating the house fly.” 
Each lesson was planned to occupy fifteen to 
forty-five minutes, and the subjects included life 
stages of the house fly, its structure, its menace, 
methods of control, and house fly eradication. In 
a note to the teacher, printed just below the les- 
son plans, the fact was stressed that the success 
of the campaign will not be measured by the 
knowledge acquired but by the application of 
that knowledge. The children will write essays 
upon the subject, “The House Fly,” and their in- 
terest in their essays will be stimulated by the 
offering of prizes——one by the Farm Bureau and 
three by the Board of Education. What do 
your pupils know about the house fly? Is such 
a campaign needed in your community? 

35. A method to develop character through 
responsibility was what the teachers in the high 
school at Dalton, Massachusetts, sought when 
in February, 1920, they left the beaten path of 
educational endeavor and embarked on an ex- 
periment. It is a miatter of record that in that 
town, where the same superintendent, H. A. 
Allen, has been in office for thirty years, more 
than seventy-five per cent. of the pupils who 
graduate from high school continue their edu- 
cation. In fact, it has come to be understood 
that deserving students need not worry about 


not being able to go to college, for somehow 
money has always been provided when needed. 
In such a town, where the value of an education 
is so thoroughly appreciated, it is not surprising 
to find an experiment in progressive education 
under way. The Dalton teachers joined forces 
with the Progressive School group and experi- 
mented with the “Laboratory School” plan under 
the guidance of Miss Helen Parkhurst, Educa- 
tional Director of the Children’s University 
School in New York, writes Superintendent 
David J. Malcolm of Hinsdale, Mass. The 
classrooms became academic workshops or lab- 
oratories wherein the pupils “discover their 
native faculties and needs through real experi- 
ences relating to the world they live in, and ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the academic es- 
sentials as a minimum.” 

At first, assignments were made for a month’s 
work, and the pupils were allowed to do the 
work when it suited their convenience. For 
example, a boy might study only history until 
he had completed his assignment, at which time 
he would ask for and be given a test, after which 
he could go on to the rest of his subjects. On 
the other hand, he might prefer to keep all sub- 
jects up together. ‘When working on his his- 
tory assignment, he would do his work in the 
history laboratory where the expert in charge, 
the teacher, would give him help whenever his 


need for it became apparent. Class groups were: 


held in the afternoon, in order that the benefits 
of group meetings would not be lost, and in each 
laboratory a graph was posted showing the prog- 
ress in that subject of the individual pupils in 
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“each group. This graph enabled the teacher to 
- check up on the progress of her pupils, and en- 
abled them to see their standing as compared 
with that of their fellow-pupils. 

The plan, however, had to be modified. There 
‘was a tendency on the part of the high school 
boys and girls to take up the easier subjects 
first, lose time, continue putting off the more 
difficult studies until the end and then discover 
that they had not time enough to do the more 
exacting work thoroughly. Some of the pupils, 
moreover, were unable to use their responsi- 
bility, and there was some parental objection to 
the plan, too. Therefore, when school opened in 
the fall, the monthly assignments were abolished, 
and in their stead there were daily assignments 
with monthly tests. The time for laboratory 
was reduced fifty per cent., the amount of the re- 
duction being devoted to recitations. By con- 
tinuing the laboratory method on a part-time 
basis, the teachers hope to develop in the pupils 
the sense of responsibility which they had in 
mind in beginning the experiment; by putting 
more time on recitations, they are able to keep 
the pupils doing definite work within a definite 
time. 

Other responsibilities are placed on the chil- 
dren. They keep their own attendance and are 
not supervised in the corridors and basements. 
Their reports and records are not checked up 
for cheating, and the pupils are made to feel 
that they are trusted absolutely, for the principal 
of the school, E. H. Jackman, maintains 
that the whole scheme fails as soon as the child 
does right because he must. It is better by far, 
according to him, to let a sense of duty be the 
motivation. 

The teachers at Dalton report promising signs, 
although there is a difference of opinion as to 
the value of the scheme. What do you think of 
it? Have you tried the “Laboratory School” or 
any variation of it in your high school? 

36. A grading system somewhat different 
from systems in other Eastern schools is what 
Headmaster Ira A. Flinner of the Huntington 
School, Boston, reports for that school as having 
been in operation for two years. He describes 
the system as follows :— 

“There are four passing grades: A, B, C and 
D. A and B_ are honor grades and indicate 
work of superior and good quality. The C grade 
is given to those students. who have mastered 
the essentials of a course, are qualified to take 
a College Board Examination, and prepared to 
continue with the work of the following course. 
The grade of D, although a pass mark, carries 
with it only one-half credit. Students who re- 
ceive a D grade are not permitted to take courses 
which follow in sequential order without repeat- 
ing the course in which a D grade was given, or 
in some other way make up the deficiency. That 
is to say, students in French I who receive D 
grades will receive one-half credit for the work, 
but must repeat the course or do special work 
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and be re-examined before they are permitted 
to enroll in the French II course. 

“Giving one-half credit for D work is the 
unique point in this system of marking. At Hunt- 
ington we find two groups of students who re- 
ceive the D grade,—those who cannot receive a 
higher grade because of lack of native ability 
and those who through lack of effort have not 
satisfied the instructor of a fundamental knowl- 
edge sufficient to proceed with the next course. 
By this system of marking, the first group are 
rewarded for an accomplishment in keeping with 
their ability and are advised to discontinue con- 
secutive courses in which they will surely fail, 
The second group repeat the course and secure 
the proper foundation for future work in the sub- 
ject. Since the plan has been introduced there 
has been a tendency for the student of ability to 
avoid the D grade because of its one-half credit. 

“We introduced this plan, because, in the past, 
with all four grades, A, B, C and D, carrying 
equal credit it was possible for a student to ac- 
cumulate fifteen units of work by merely passing 
in his courses. Now with only one-half credit 
given for D work almost all the courses must be 
passed with grades lying within the three highest 
passing marks. 

“Ours is a college preparatory school and to 
raise our standard of work still further we stipu- 
late that for admission to the senior class one- 
half of the fifteen units must be passed with 
honor grades, or that one-half must be College 
Board Examination Units. The marking sys- 
tem described is now well beyond the experi- 
mental stage and the teachers are unanimous in 
their approval of it. A number of Eastern 
schools have adopted this marking system.” 

37. Can your pupils spell? Do you find many 
of them, for one reason or another, spelling 
poorly? Do you realize how handicapped they 
will be after leaving school if they are not ac- 
curate and certain of themselves in regard to 
spelling? What are you doing to help them? 
The ‘high school pupils in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, study a thirty-two-page book called “High 
School Spelling” which was prepared by Winni- 
fred Schureman of the South High School; it is 
divided into eight parts and one rule is stressed 
in each part. For example, the first division 
lays emphasis upon the formation of plurals; the 
third, upon final e, etc. Each section contains 
seventy-five words whose spelling is to be mem- 
orized; the words are followed by from forty- 
seven to sixty-two sentences in which these 
words are used. Then follows the rule to be 
learned, with words to illustrate the rule, and the 
section ends with an exercise in pronunciation. 

Won’t you tell us what you are doing to in- 
sure your pupils against future embarrassment 
on the millions of occasions when they will have 
to demonstrate their knowledge or their lack 0. 
that knowledge? 

Have you sent us your high spots? We want 
yours. Address Institute for Public Service, 423 
West 120th Street, New York City. 
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ON CERTAIN DEFECTS IN TEACHERS’ PENSION SYSTEMS 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


[From Boston Herald.] 


At this time, when the whole subject of na- 
tional, state, municipal, and corporation pen- 
sions is- under general and thorough discussion, 
it will tend to clarify the situation, if certain ob- 
served defects in Teachers’ Pension Systems are 
called to the attention of all concerned. It may 
be stated, to begin with, that just as “we learn 
to do by doing,” so we learn how to legislate by 
legislating. Very little permanent legislation 
spiia.gs, like Pallas, full-armed from the brow of 
the legislator. As in so many other matters, so 
in legislation, the law of evolution generally 
prevails. An emergency arises. Legislation 
is passed to meet it. All goes well, until new 
emergencies arise, when new and improved 
legislation is required for the “new occasions” 
teach “new duties.” 

The principal defects of Teachers’ Pension 
legislation in the United States are as follows :— 

1. Many of these systems have been and are 
now unsound financially and cannot realize the 
hopes which they raise. In systems in which 
stability, permanence, and certainty are indis- 
pensable qualities, instability, transiency, and un- 
certainty are not only unjust and dishonest (no 
matter how well meant) but are also absolutely 
fatal. In other words, a sound pension system 
must provide for income and outgo, so far as 
it is humanly possible to do so, not on a basis of 
reckless guess-work or amiable delusion but on 
the sure foundation of actuarial forecasts cor- 
rected by practical business experience. 

2. The second, and one of the most common 
defects of existing pension systems, is the class 
legislation by which some members of the teach- 
ing force receive adequate pensions, while other 
members of the same force are granted pensions 
so inadequate that a distinguished American 
_ educator has called them “derisive.” There is 


absolutely no justification of the so-called “flat” 
ension, for, while it may please those who profit 
by it, it tends to defeat some of the most im- 
portant aims of pension legislation, in the cases 
of all those whose services and salaries entitle 
them to a pension higher than a “flat” pension 
can ever be. 

3. Insufficient provision for superannuation 
and for disability are the regrettable character- 
istics of some otherwise acceptable systems. The 
enlightened and progressive authorities of the 
present are presumably eager to remedy such 
defects and need only to have their attention 
called to these faults in order to set about de- 
vising and applying remedial legislation. 

To summarize the salient points of a good 
pension system, it may be said that such a sys- 
tem should tend to attract and retain desirable 
teachers and thus keep up the morale and re- 
duce the “turn-over” of the force. It should 
tend further to keep an appreciative force con- 
tented, because relieved from the ever present 
fear of dependence on account of disability or 
superannuation. That is a poor occupation, in- 
deed, which does not provide adequately for such 
disability and superannuation as are inevitable 
in the teacher’s profession. Now that it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that sound pension legis- 
lation conduces greatly to the improvement of 
the teaching force, of the schools, and particu- 
larly of the educational conditions of the chil- 
dren for whom the schools exist, it is confidently 
expected that all those in authority will unite 
their forces to bring about pension legislation 
entirely worthy of the educational primacy of 
Massachusetts and of its capital, the City of Bos- 
ton, which, in view of the fact that it has the 
highest per capita valuation of any American 
city, may well be mentioned as “no mean City.” 


*MAGINATION 


Sometimes Ah feels so seryus, an’ so sobah, an’ so 
blue, 


An’ de worl’ it look so dahk to me Ah don’ know what 
to do. 

An’ den a voice inside it say: “Don’ look so sad, mah 
chile, 

But drive dem seryus imps away an’ smile, honey, 
smile! 

Let de blue debbils go, an’ don’ be sad no mo’. 

Jes’ use yo’ ‘magination fo’ to banish woe; 

Jes’ see yo’sef a-smilin’ an’ yo’ mouf a-lookin’ so, 

An’ watch dem imps a-sneakin’ f’m aroun’ yo’ 
do’!” 

An’ den Ah opens up mah mouf an’ stretches it—jes 
so— 

An’ jes’ ’magines Ah is Souf, wheah de cotton blos- 
soms grow, 

An’—say! de sadness leave me an’ de seryus imps dey 
Bo, 

An’ Ah ain’t nevah gwine to be blue no mo’! 


Dey say dis’ "magination am a good fo’ nothin’ thing 
But Ah fin’s it mighty payin’ to let fancy hab its fling, 
Ef yo’ on’y keeps a-strivin’ fo’ what yo’ wants to be, 
An’ keeps yo’ will a-workin’ an’ yo’ conscience free. 
So each day Ah hol’s a pictuah ‘fore de eyes inside 
mah min’. 

Ob a place in Mississippi wheah de rivah win’ an’ win’ 
Roun’ a cosy li'l cabin in a field 0’ cotton-blow, 

An’ de imps dey go a-sneakin’ f'm aroun’ mah do’. 


So chile, jes’ open up yo’ mouf, an’ smile lak dis—jes’ 
so— 

Dere! Don’ de glooms go scootin’ an’ de happy feelin’ 
grow? 

Say! All de sadness leave yo’ an’ de Seryus imps dey 
go, 

An’ yo’ ain’t nevah gwine to be blue no mo’! 

—Mary Hester Force in May Nautilus. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE PROJECT METHOD. 
(Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers’ College.) 

A Project is a social educational act into 
which the child puts ‘his whole heart. Dr. Kil- 
patrick tells us in his invaluable monograph 
just published that we must not expect any great 
amount of novelty in the idea. It is simply the 
“pro-jecting” of the educational processes into 
the purposeful activities of the child himself, in- 
stead of forcing him to act under direct com- 
pulsion. 

At the same time it provides for the adequate 
utilization of the laws of learning and no less for 
the essential elements of the ethical quality of 
conduct. The growth of interests must be grad- 
ual, with a constantly lessening element of coer- 
cion, until the child “runs himself” but does not 
waste time nor lose sight of the aim of his ac- 
tivity. 

The types of projects include: Type 1, 
where the purpose is to embody some idea in 
external form, as building a boat, writing a let- 
ter or presenting a play; Type 2, where the pur- 
pose is to enjoy some aesthetic experience, as 
listening to a story or appreciating a picture; 
Type 3, where the purpose is to straighten out 
some intellectual difficulty, to solve some prob- 
lem, as to ascertain how New York outgrew 
Philadelphia; Type 4, where the purpose 1s to 
obtain some degree of skill or knowledge, as 
learning the irregular verbs in French. In this 
method teachers must distinguish between 
“motivated” drill and drill merely as a set task. 

The contention of the whole article, which 
should be in the ‘hands of every teacher who is 
“letting the children go,” is that whole-hearted 
purposeful activity in a social situation as the 
typical unit of school precedure is the best 
guarantee of the utilization of the child’s native 
capacities now too frequently wasted. 

NEW MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION. 

Curriculum material based on the genuine in- 
terest of the child makes up the first part of the 
Twentieth Year Book of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. The “projects” in- 
cluded in the report, nearly three hundred in 
number, form a valuable and practical contribu- 
tion to the pedagogical literature of the year. 
They represent departures from the stock ma- 
terials of the textbooks: they enlist the self- 
activity of the child; and they afford obvious op- 
portunities both for initiative and for drill in the 
fundamental pedagogical tools. 

They are arranged by grades and subjects 
from the kindergarten through the junior high 
school, and include contributions from all sec- 
tions of the country. In his introduction to 
the junior high section Professor Lull takes the 
rather radical view that in this department the 
subject should be subordinate to the project, 


which should itself be planned to train the child 
for life in the community. 

The report is already being placed on the re- 
quired list of progressive cities and towns all 
over the country, and is quoted as a reference 
book in educational courses like the one on 
“Elementary Education” now being given at the 
Boston University School of Education by Miss 
Mary Mellyn, director of practice and training 
in the schools of Boston. 

It is edited by a committee of which Dean F, 
J. Kelly of the University of Kansas is chairman 
and is published by the Public School Publishing 
Company of Bloomington, IIl. 

BONDS FOR THE CHILDREN OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

The great event of the year in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., was the successful campaign waged for a 
bond issue of $8,000,000 to increase the school 
facilities of the city. In the summer of 1919 
three notable offers were made to the city for 
the cause of public education. P. H. Hanes 
offered a tract of land as a site for school and 
athletic purposes, and the J. W. Hanes estate 
gave an adjacent tract to complete the gift. Mrs. 
R. J. Reynolds tendered to the city a gift of 
$50,000 to buy a beautiful knoll which lies next 
to the Hanes gift. She also offered to build a 
spacious auditorium as a memorial to her hus- 
band, the late Richard J. Reynolds. 

When building conditions permit, $400,000 of 
the bond issue will be used to place thoroughly 
equipped high school buildings on these sites. 
Superintendent R. H. Latham has visited many 
high schools throughout the country in order 
that the city may have the benefit of the very 
latest ideas in school construction. 

Meanwhile, the problem of attendance in both 
the white and colored schools is receiving much 
attention and _ the increase, while not entirely 
satisfactory, is perhaps as large as housing con- 
ditions will permit. 

One of the favorable educational signs of the 
times is the habit of considering the needs of re- 
tarded pupils. Once, they were allowed to stag- 
nate in the grades to the despair of the teachers 
and to their own economic undoing. Winston- 
Salem is one of the cities that is solving the 
problem in a constructive way by efficient super- 
vision and grading. 

CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


State educational legislation in California is 
moving steadily toward a unified oversight of 
all educational functions assumed by the state 
through a properly organized State Department 
of Education. The legislative committee re- 
cently appointed recommends the abolition of 


the elected office of state superintendent of 
schools and the substitution therefor of a com- 
education 


missioner of appointed by and re- 
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sponsible to the State Board of Education, 

The committee also recommends the abolition 
of the-district system of school administration 
and the enactment in its place of an optional 
comprehensive county-unit law, providing for 
the appointment of a county superintendent of 
schools. 

Since the war there has:been a marked shift- 
ing in the attendance of the young people from 
the normal schools to the colleges. In order to 
hold their own, the normal schools must provide 
for more advanced teacher-training with power 
to grant a professional degree. State certifica- 
tion of teachers should also be made the rule. 

California ranks with New England in its in- 
terest in secondary schools. Further advance- 
ment lies along the line of the development of 
vocational schools and junior colleges. This 
would enable the state university to concentrate 
on work of real university and graduate grade. 

To carry out these progressive recommenda- 
tions, the committee recommends revision of 
both the elementary and high school apportion- 
ment laws, 


A WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN FOR GEORGIA. 

This is the solution for the crowded condition 
of the schools of Glynn County, Ga., recom- 
mended in the report of the federal bureau of 
education. By this plan, part of the classes 
would begin the day with academic work, while 
the rest of the classes would be engaged in 
special activities. Later these groups would 
change places, thus not only giving the same 
amount of time for the three R’s as formerly, 
but also providing plenty of time for play and 
shop work. 

The report quotes the salary recommenda- 
tions presented to the Massachusetts Teachers 
Federation by Miss Florence Barnard of Brook- 
line, in ‘which she gives $1,812 as the lowest 
wage on which a teacher may live and provide 
for cultural advancement; and it recommends 
$2,000 as the maximum for elementary teachers, 
and $2,200 for the high school maximum. 

The raising of the standard of requirements 
for negro teachers is also urged with a corres- 
ponding increase in compensation, in order that 
colored men and women may find in the profes- 
sion of teaching children of their own race an 
Opportunity for a career of dignity and of the 
highest usefulness. 

TEXAS BOYS RETURN TO SCHOOL AFTER THE 
WAR. 

Many of the former students of the Agricul- 
tutal and Mechanical College of Texas whose 
course of instruction had been interrupted by 
the war returned to resume their studies. They 
had made unusual sacrifices for their country, 
which made quite a delay in completing their 
college courses; but: they were determined not 
to be deprived of a college education. They 
brought back to the college an unusual earnest- 
ness of purpose and a definite sense of social re- 
sponsibility. ‘These men have made a large con- 
tribution to the success of the college work. 


Military training has been made elective in- 
stead of compulsory as the experience of the 
men who had been overseas was far more than 
equivalent to the required work in the school. 
The college for the tenth time has been desig- 
nated asa “distinguished college” by the War 
Department. 

Tio meet the needs of an increasing number of 
young men who are entering upon business ca- 


reers dependent upon agriculture, the college 


has established a course in agricultural admin- 
istration, for young men, who are interested in 
the business side of agriculture. ' 

The president, William B. Bizzell, is also the 
administrative head of the junior agricultural, 
the vocational and the normal and industrial 
colleges, connected with the institution. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

Since the war the public has become in- 

creasingly aware of the extent to which indus- 


try is dependent upon women workers. In’ 


consideration of this fact, Mrs. Anna Lalor Bur- 
dick, special federal agent for trade and indus- 
trial education, has prepared a bulletin which is 
replete with valuable information and sugges- 
tions for those who are interested in the eco- 
nomic activities of girls and women. 

The vocational education act provides an 
educational program for prospective or present 
employment by -the apportionment of Federal 
funds to the states for studies or classes to foster 
vocational opportunities for women. The types 
of training for industrial workers are technical 
for experts, supervisory for leaders, and occupa- 
tional for operatives. 

The report goes on to consider the economic 
and social aspects of vocational education, the 
fundamental distinctions between home-making 
and industrial education, and the ways and 
means for establishing and operating a program 
of vocational education for girls and women. 
This program includes all-day schools, part- 
time schools and evening classes, teacher-train- 
ing, supervision, and training in the industrial 
plants. A valuable bibliography accompanies 
the bulletin. 


a 


If you want to enter a national contest in cur- 
rent history the chance is offered through a new 
current history test in the April issue of the Re- 
view of Reviews. We are authorized to tell 
readers of the Journal of Education that they 
may have as many copies of the new current his- 
tory test as can be put to use provided the school 
will report the results for comparison and stan- 
dardization. Here is a chance for thousands of 
progressive educators to start something in their 
locality that will immediately and greatly and per- 
manently improve citizenship. The prizes for 
schools will be offered in this national current 
events test, details of which can be secured by 
sending a postal card either to the Review of Re- 
views, Scholarship Department, New York City. 
or to the Institute for Public Service, 423 West 
120 Street, New York City. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


PRESIDENT THOMAS OF BRYN MAWR 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


No one knows more about the higher educa- 
tion of women than does Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr College. The promo- 
tion of higher education for women has been 
her life, and that life has covered the tremen- 
dous span from 1885 to 1921—over thirty years 


—during which women’s higher educational 
foundations have extended and expanded by 


great constructive leaps and bounds. 

Seated in her chair today the president of Bryn 
Mawr from her vantage point can look over this 
immense educational development on behalf of 
women with the gratifying realization that she 
has herself been a _ vital factor in bringing 
these great things to pass, 

Walking through the shady paths of Bryn 
Mawr across the campus to the president’s 
residence, the “Deanery,” and from there to her 
pleasant office in Taylor Hall, the visitor recalls 
the early experience of this famous educator, 
who in early youth earnestly prayed God to 
remove her from an unjust world if it were reailv 
true that girls were so constituted as to be un- 
able to master Greek and go to college and to 
understand things! She had heard that this was 
true and as she wanted nothing so much as an 
education she preferred not to live without it. 
And she did not have to; for her prayer was 
heard. 

Her mother was Mary Whitall, the daughter 
of John M. Whitall, a prominent Philadelphia 
Friend and the sister of the famous evangelist 
and philanthropist, Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
author of “The Christian’s Sectet of a Happy 
Life.” Her father was a well known physician 
and a trustee of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 
James Carey Thomas of Baltimore, where Miss 
Thomas was born. Through her parents’ fine 
instruction and that of private tutors and her 
own eagerness to acquire knowledge, Miss 
Thomas was fully prepared to enter college 
when she was seventeen years of age, and at 
twenty she was graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

At that time there were objections to women 
:indents at Johns Hopkins, and it was with great 
difficulty that she was permitted to study pri- 
vately (without class instruction), under one of 
the professors, receiving her M. A. 
1878. Going then to Germany (with a woman 
student friend), she entered the University of 
Leipzig, the women pioneers in the English and 
Greek course, where she studied ardently under 
celebrated professors for three years only to be 
denied the hard-won degree because she was a 
woman. The same refusal met her at Gdttin- 
gen, where the faculty decreed that it was not 
advisable to give degrees to women. 

Miss Thomas and her friend knocked at Zurich. 


degree in 


where few degrees had been granted to women 
at that time (1883) and where the tests were 
made as difficult as possible. She was required 
to appear in full evening dress with long train 
and white gloves before the whole philosophical 
faculty of the University and for three hours to 
answer oral questions, ‘in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, 
old and Middle high German and German liter- 
ature! And under these conditions she won the 
degree of Ph. D., summa cum laude, the first 
time this highest possible degree was ever given 
to woman! 

A year’s. study of old French in the Paris 
Sorbonne and College de France completed the 
brilliant student career of the young woman who 
at twenty-eight returned to the United States to 
take up the big work of organizing Bryn Mawr 
College for women, whose president and 
recognized head she became ten years later. 

The latest move of President Thomas has 
been the opening of the college to women in 
industry who seek higher educational advat- 
tages. 

The year 1921-22 is the climax in the educa- 
tional career of Dr. Thomas, who has announced 
her intention to retire from the presidency of 
Bryn Mawr. All honor is hers for having set 
the pace for women in higher educational ad- 
ministration. Her name goes down in educa- 
tional history as a pioneer in this great public 
service. 
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STATE REPRESENTATIVE EDNA BEARD 
OF VERMONT 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


A good teacher makes a good public official. 
At least that is the view of the voting men and 
women in the legislative district around Orange, 
Vermont, the home of Hon. Edna Louise 
Beard, member of the state legislature. 

Miss Beard was born in Illinois, but her par- 
ents, Flora Curtis Beard and K. Edson Beard, 
were natives of Orange, Vermont, where the 
family have resided ever since Miss Beard was 
six years old. She was educated in the local 
schools and in Spaulding High School, Barre. 
Since graduation she has served not only as a 
teacher but also as a school supervisor and a 
school director. 

In these positions she has shown ability and 
has done much for the betterment of the public 
school system, winning by her tact, knowledge 
and perseverance. 

She been 
Orange, and 


serving as town treasurer in 
when the citizens’ ticket was 
formed, she was put on it as candidate for the 
state legislature, making a successful campaign. 

Miss Beard is the only woman state legislator | 
in Vermont. In New Hampshire there are two, 
and Connecticut boasts five, making a total of 
eight in New England states, 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, SDITOR 


IN NORTHERN MAINE 

It was a long run we took after the Atlantic 
City meeting to get a flying start for our fifty- 
third trip to the Pacific Coast. We followed the 
meeting of the Department of Superintencence 
with an address in Philadelphia, a delightful 
evening with the Schoolmasters’ Club of Newark 
—a most interesting body of men—and then 
with twenty-four hours at home shot up into 
the heart of Aroostook and back, back just in 
time to catch the train for the Great West. 

We cannot say too often that every section 
of the United States has its personality, and, 
what is more to the point, every section is likely 
to rise or fall in its personality. 

We suspect no one in educational life, in Maine 
or out, has known Northern Maine for as many 
years ds we have known it. We are not going 
to say for how long, but we went so far into 
Northern Maine before we were ten years of 
age that wolves howled us to sleep at night and 
fresh bear tracks could be seen in the morning 
across the wood path between the homes of my 
uncles. ‘We visited a school before we were 
twenty in a plantation known only by its num- 
ber. 

How things have changed! On this March 
day, 1921, we lectured in two thriving ,commu- 
nities a hundred miles farther north than we 
went in our boyhood, and Pullman sleepers run 
out of Boston every night and go on beyond our 
routing this time. 

At Easton, a potato paradise, they filled the 
largest church in town in the afternoon with 
farmers and farmers’ wives, young men and 


maidens, who came in sleighs instead of auto- 
mobiles. It was my only sleigh-riding experi- 
ence in 1921. What a reminder of the years 
long ago when I taught my first school,—yes, it 
was in Maine—and saw no wheels a-running for 
sixteen long winter weeks. 

Fort Fairfield in the evening packed the 
theatre, by far the largest auditorium in those 
parts, filled every seat, and more than one hun- 
dred men—who graciously gave their seats to 
ladies—stood for an hour-and-a-half’s lecture, 
and after that, till midnight, the men of affairs in 
business and professional life entertained in royal, 
Down East, club-life fashion. 

The Bangor News, two hundred miles away, 
devoted a full column to an account of the 
purely local educational lecture at Fort Fairfield, 

Superintendent C. E. Glover, a graduate of 
the Bridgewater, ‘Massachusetts, State Normal 
School, has made himself worth three thousand 
dollars a year, which the people pay him gladly 
and proudly. Indeed, all Aroostook—Houl- 
ton, Caribou, Presque Isle, and other cities— 
are boosting their schools in every way. 

Nowhere is the almost miraculous influence of 
State Superintendent A. O. Thomas more clearly 
seen than in Northern Maine. 

Aroostook County is itself one of the wonders 
o: New England. It is the only county in 
New England that has been among the first 
ten in the United States in wealth of agricultural 
products in half a century. It is a temptation to 
digress and boast of the potato crop of the 
county, but: March was not the time to study 
potato raising. 


APPRECIATING THE KINDERGARTEN 


BY H. 8. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Education for citizenship in this country 
makes a peculiar demand for the development of 
character qualities. If an approach to the Amer- 
ican ideal means anything it means a growth in 
our appreciation of the fact that liberty is the 
right to do as we ought and not as we may wish. 
We believe in the kindergarten primarily because 
of its possibilities for beginning and effectively 
continuing just this appreciation. Child in- 
stincts are dominant at the age of four. To the 
kindergarten is entrusted the great responsibility 
and the most delicate task of so balancing self 
expression and self repression as to develop a 
human personality that is at the same time self 
sufficient yet helpful and co6perative. It is all a 
type of progress that can be sensed but not mea- 
sured. All attempts to test the full value of the 
kindergarten in the later school work of the child 
have failed so far as anything like scientific con- 
clusions are concerned, and they will continue to 
fail in so far as the kindergarten realizes this 


ideal because the kindergarten is essentially a 
thing of the spirit and not of the letter. We are 
vastly more concerned with ‘having the primary 
grades catch that spirit and lead it on to fulfill- 
ment than we are in having the kindergarten pre- 
pare for the first grade in the sense ordinarily 
understood. We are not unmindful of the other 
legitimate claims of the kindergarten, but we are 
simply attempting to formulate what to our mind 
is its characteristic aim and the one in terms of 
which all successes and failures are to be inter- 
preted. 

It is probably safe to say that no unit of our 
school system is more thoroughly established 
than is the kindergarten. Whatever there is of 
merit in the widespread establishment of this 
unit is due to the foresight that was manifested 
more than thirty years ago, for it was in 1888 
that kindergartens were permanently established 
as an integral part of the public school system of 
the city of Rochester, 
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THE HOUSECLEANING IN ST. LOUIS 

he recent election of a member of the Board 
of Education in St. Louis was the most signifi- 
cant educational demonstration we have known 
in years. In San Diego the election was import- 
ant; in San Antonio it was more important; in 
St. Louis it was most important. 

In San Diego and in San Antonio the triumph 
was in the endorsement of the Board of Educa- 
tion. In St. Louis it was in the condemnation of 
the board. 

We rarely enter into a discussion, of local af- 
fairs, but it can be safely said that the attack on 
the San Diego Board was not intended to be in 
the interest of educational progress. In San 
Antonio it was clearly an attack from those who 
had been politically antogonistic for some time, 
and in each case the endorsement of the Board 
was like a tidal wave of educational righteous- 
ness. In St. Louis the defeat of the Board mem- 
ber was a rebuke such as has never been admin- 
istered in any city within our knowledge. ‘All 
this shows keen discrimination. It demon- 
strates that there is no concerted action for a 
Board in service or against a Board in service. 
It is the clearest possible demonstration that the 
public will stand for what it thinks is educational 
righteousness. 

The one outstanding feature in all this is the 
fact that women massed their influence hero- 
ically for the cause of the children and the 
teachers. It is entirely safe to say that from 
now on politics as such will not dominate any 
school election if there is any suspicion that 
politics are for any interest but the teachers and 
the children. 

SENSE VERSUS NONSENSE 

A city of about 50,000 population in a recent 
Board of Education election had some people 
who started out to defeat the members of the 
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Board who were up for re-election by putting 
an advertisement in the papers of the city saying: 
“Defeat the present Board of Education because 
it sent the Superintendent to Atlantic City on a 
‘junketing’ trip and paid all expenses.” 

To the honor of the citizens be it said that 
the present members of the Board were all re- 
elected by a good majority. 

The same season Rotary Clubs ‘sent members 
to the national meeting of Rotarians at At- 
lantic City and no one publicly criticised them. 
Every first-class business ‘house sends some of 
its force to New York every year to learn the 
latest styles, methods and designs. A _ business 
house that does not care to know the latest 
phases of successful business is on the way to 
the rear. 

Every physician and surgeon who has profes- 
sional standing knows that it pays him to go io 
conferences, to go to national clinics, etc. There 
are two eminent physicians and surgeons in com- 
pany in the Intermountain region one of whom 
goes to Rochester, Minnesota, or some other 
famous hospital each year for a month. 

There is no business or profession in the 
United States that so greatly needs to have its 
leader know what is the latest, best thing so 
much as does the business and profession of 
education. 

A city in Oklahoma gives that state high 
reputation by sending four to seven of its edu- 
cational leaders to the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence each year. One of the 
leading cities on the Pacific Coast sent five of its 
educational leaders to Atlantic City this year 
and gave them a leave of absence for a full 
month with all expenses provided for, they to 
visit schools en route. Whoever wants a su- 
perintendent to stay at home and go through a 
treadmill process would rather attend a funeral 
than a wedding, would prefer to have more 
deaths than births in the community. 


WASHINGTON CITY THE CENTRE OF 
ACTION 

The national capital has recently been the 
meeting place of the alumnae of the women’s 
colleges of the country, acting through picked 
representatives of the highest type of woman- 
hood. When they assembled they were in two 
groups, divided  sectionally. When they ad- 
journed they were members of one organization 
federated for national service. Thus was an- 
other nail driven in sectionalism and a new bond 
in national unity signed and delivered. Naturally 
it was settled that henceforth and forevermore 
Washington should be the centre of administra- 
tive action, and that a permanent national home 
should be maintained serving administrative and 
social ends and putting the “educated woman” 
of the country in the position of being able to act 
as hostess to lawmakers, diplomats, captains of 
industry and all other important personages visit- 
ing the capital. 

But the conference had a vista of wider hori- 
zons than the home land furnishes. It heard re- 
ports from foreign lands and it decided to co- 
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operate in all movements against war, and to 
throw the influence of the association in favor of 
internationalizing the process of education. Pro- 
found issues of reconstruction in state, home, and 
college were debated and the influence of the 
organization was thrown in favor of liberalism, 
though not of radicalism. 

We call attention to this gathering because it 
is symptomatic of a drift making the national 
capital the inevitable permanent centre of all 
sorts and conditions of organizations with a na- 
tional clientele and an international horizon. 
Coéperating with the American Council of “Edu- 
cation, this massed group of liberally trained 
women can and will help shape coming Congres- 
sional legislation, departmental administrative 
law, and national opinion and action; and this, 
not only in the field of education, but also in all 
' the ‘higher ranges of community, state and na- 
tional life. 

THE PUBLIC IS SUPREME 

Defying the public in public school matters is 
not only foolish, it is near traitorous. The pub- 
lic schools are the public’s schools. The latest 
demonstration is that in a small city in Kansas 
where the members of the school board an- 
nounced that they would not vote to re-elect the 
superintendent and one of the teachers. The 
entire high school faculty thereupon failed to 
report at school on Tuesday morning, April 12, 
amass meeting was held Wednesday evening, the 
thirteenth, and about 700 citizens attended and 
voted almost unanimously to ask the board mem- 
bers to resign. This public sentiment led the 
board members to publicly pledge themselves to 
vote for the re-election of the superintendent and 
the teacher involved and the school opened as of 
old on Thursday morning. 

The time was when a school board could do 
as it pleased, but that day has passed and woe to 
an obstinate board of education, Teachers do not 
have to join a union in order to strike. 

If a superintendent has the teachers with him 
they are likely to have the public with them and 
then a board of education may as well sur- 
render without a struggle. 


The National Education Association will meet 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 


FUN WITH VOICE VS.FUN WITH VOTES 

The new Congress is decidedly different from 
any preceding Congress. It will be a Congress of 
fun from first to last. The minority can achieve 
hothing, for no possible split in the majority 
Party can make a majority with the minority 
party. 

No measure will come before Congress that 
will not find about one-third of the people of the 
Wnited States wildly opposed. The minority in 
Congress will not be solid for any measure, 
neither will the majority. Never was there such 
an opportunity for fun in eloquence. The op- 
Position, whether of the opposition or within the 
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party of the majority, will have limitless oppor- 
tunity for fun and frolic, but the votes will all be 
with the majority. The Congressional Record 
was never so well worth reading as it will be 
until the fourth of March, 1923. 
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A BIBLE OF CIVILIZATION 

If one dares to trust his faith in the Bible he 
should certainly read “The Salvage of Civiliza- 
tion,” by H. G. Wells, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, April 16. Of course if one is liable to have 
a spasm if he reads sémething sfartlingly new 
he should keep far away from everything H. G. 
Wells writes, and this article suggesting “A Bi- 
ble of Civilization” above all other of his writ- 
ings, but those who dare to read heroic sugges- 
tions will be greatly interested in this article. 
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MORAL MORALE 

The Vermont legislators have the courage of 
their convictions. Houses where any of the resi- 
dents have any of the social diseases will be 
placarded as in the case of scarlet fever. 

The bill provides that the diseases must be re- 
ported to local boards of health by attending 
physicians within forty-eight hours after their 
appearance is detected. The local board is then 
empowered to placard the residences of tthe suf- 
ferers, and heavy penalty is imposed upon any 
person cofivicted of removing the placards, 
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CITY NAMES 

We have always been interested in the origin 
of city names, but Texas has a city whose name 
is likely to defy linguists and historians in the 
years to come. It is “Weslaco.” It is not 
Spanish, nor Indian, nor English, nor French, 
It is strictly twentieth century United States, 
W-E-S—W. E. Stuart; L-A—land; CO—com- 
pany. W. E. Stuart Land Company is the ori- 
gin of “Weslaco,” a lively new city in Texas. If 
there is anything later than that we would be 
pleased to record it. 
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KEATING’S RESOLUTION 

J. F. Keating, superintendent, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, introduced this resolution at Atlantic City 
which was unanimously adopted by the National 
Council of Education :— 

Resolved—That it is the sense of this confer- 
ence of teachers of the National Council of Edu- 
cation that it is the business of the teachers of 
America to shape the thinking of the statesmen 
of tomorrow relative to the question of disarma- 
ment so that peace shall be established quickly 
among the civilized nations of the world. 


The two big volumes, by H. G. Wells, “Out- 
line of History,” are only twice as large as 
Dickens’ “Bleak House,” and the volumes by 
Wells are as fascinating reading as Dickens’ 
novel. Indeed “truth is stranger than fiction.” 

The Junior High School came out of the dis- 


cussion of its merits at Atlantic City with flying 
colors. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATION 

The last legislature, prior to 1921, sought to 
lead all other states in realizing ideality in edu- 
cation, and this year the Board of Education had 
a legislative program which, if carried out, would 
have put New Hampshire ahead of all other 
states in some important educational particulars. 

Aside from Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire has never stood high educationally, 

In 1918 New Hampshire stood eighteen in the 
famous Index of Leonard P. Ayres, which is the 
only study ever made of the relative standing. of 
the states in education. For a state with New 
England traditions, intensified as they have been 
in New Hampshire, to attempt to go to first 
place and stay there was heroic to the limit. 

No one can regret more than do we that the 
new budget could not have been established, but 
we are inclined to rejoice in the fact that while 
the new and every way just and desirable budget 
did not materialize in legislation we think there 
is cause for congratulation that there was an ad- 
vance over even the high stand taken last year. 
The salary of the commissioner of education was 
advanced, even if it was slight, and the salaries 
of the commissioner and his deputies have been 
increased in the total more than sixty per cent, 
over last year. 

The Manchester Union made a heroic fight 
for state support of the Board of Education. 

It is easy to grieve over heights not attained, 
but it is better tactics to appreciate every new 
level attained. 

A NEW AFFILIATION 

The National Education Association plays a 
new role. The International Kindergarten As- 
sociation announces that the National Education 
Association is affiliated with the International 
‘Kindergarten Association. Incidentally this is 
amusing, but it ‘has a real significance. The as- 
sumption has been that these various special as- 
sociations are affiliated with the National Edu- 
cation Association, but the more correct view is 
that the National Education Association is affili- 
ated with these associations. 

The International Kindergarten Association 
has a definite, great, world-wide mission and 
message which the National Education Associ- 
ation has not. 

The National Education Association is merely 
to lend its, opportunities and resources to every 
educational organization that has a specific aim. 
It is its mission to aid by its influence the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, the International Kin- 
dergarten Association, the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, tle League of Elementary Teachers 
and all other organizations. It is expected to 
affiliate with them, to strengthen them. 

What the clouds are to the streams that carry 
refreshment to the valley lands, the National 
Education Association should be to every organ- 
ization that lends its refreshing influence to city 
and country children, to kindergarten and uni- 
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versity, and every organization should see to it 

that the National Education Association has 

abundant supply of forces and resources for all 

educational needs. “Unto the place from whence 

the rivers come, thither they return again.” 


THE WISCONSIN SURPRISE 


Rarely have we been as surprised as in the re- 
sult of the Wisconsin primaries. The fact is we 
had no. suspicion that the primaries would or 
could come as early as April. 

We had supposed that State Superintendent C., 
P. Cary was as secure as the sun in its course. 

Mr. Cary is one of the outstanding figures 
among state administrators. He combines in a 
most unusual way discriminating scholarship 
with high ideals of educational service. 

No one has been more heroic in opposing 
measures of doubtful service, in championing im- 
portant plans for rural school improvement, or 
in making ideals function in real school work. 

We know nothing of the details in cause or 
effect, but we greatly suspect that the public was 
caught napping. 

Be that as it may, much as we appreciate and 
admire Mr. Cary we are sure that any one who 
could defeat him will carry forward the best fea- 
tures in the education of the state. 

No one in Wisconsin has been so highly hon- 
ored educationally for so many years as has C. P. 
Cary, and we are sure that, being in the prime of 


life, he will continue to do big things in a big 
way. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS 


Women were exceedingly politically modest in 
the November election, but they will be bravely 
over it in the near future. The women’s vote 
will control educational elections everywhere in 
the near future and this cannot be wisely ignored. 

There will be women in every state legislature. 
They will be in Congress. They will nominate 
in the primaries every one they choose to nom- 
inate if an issue is sharply drawn, and they will 
surely defeat candidates who are objectionable. 
' They have played a vital part in many school 
elections in the spring of 1921, and this is but a 
suggestion of their future. 
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Seattle led all other cities in getting the 
highest results from the Atlantic City meeting. 
While Superintendent Frank B. Cooper was not 
present, the supervisory and teaching force 
was represented to an unusual extent and all were 
given a full month with provision for visiting 


cities in which it was thought much of value 
could be seen. 
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5,000 copies of Dr. Winship’s pamphlet, Why 
Graduate, were ordered by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. Send your order 
to Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120 
street, New York City, or to Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. Five dollars per 100. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


A. H. WATERHOUSE, | superintendent of 
Fremont, Nebraska, is the dean of superinten- 
dents in the state, not only in years of service in 
first class positions in the state but in literary 
scholarship, professional equipment, civic in- 
fluence, and appreciation of the school people of 
the state. 

BERTHA A. CONNER, director of penman- 
ship in the Boston schools, had the best exhibit 
of school penmanship at Atlantic City that we 
have ever seen. It was high art in the use of 
the pen in regular public school work. 

JESSE H. NEWLON, superintendent, Den- 
ver, is in great luck in being able to secure 
salary increase for all teachers soon after his ar- 
rival. Nothing puts a new superintendent in 
favor with his corps like being identified with a 
salary increase. 

A. CASWELL ELLIS, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, has the most 
extended field of any university and he has culti- 
vated it longer than has any other professor of 
education and he has seen greater transforma- 
tions in education than has any one else. 


SABRA NASON, Pendleton, Oregon, county 


and city librarian, has the record of the nation in. 


establishing bungalow libraries throughout the 
county, thus spreading the influence of the city 
Carnegie library in all parts of the county. 


CHARLES A. HARRIS, superintendent, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., has unusual progress to his credit. 
The appropriation for schools has increased in 
eight years from $68,000 to $199,485. All 
teachers’ salaries have been increased this year. 
The elementary school maximum is now $1,400, 
a record for a town of its size in New England. 


A. ROSS HILL, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Jefferson City, has resigned 
to take charge of all foreign agencies of the Red 
Cross organization. Dr. Hill is one of the out- 
standing figures in university administration. He 
is a native of Nova Scotia, a graduate of Cor- 
nell, a student in Heidelberg, Berlin, and Strass- 
burg, has been a professor in the State Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, dean of education in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of Cornell University, and for thir- 
teen years president of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

RICHARD F. SCHOLZ, newly elected presi- 
dent of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, makes 
it clear that he proposes to make the mission of 


Reed College the preparation of its graduates to 
deal with local and world-wide problems intelli- 
gently, heroically and skilfully. He has been a 
professor of history in the University of Wash- 
ington and has always thought in large units. 

STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, president of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, has done as 
much, to say the least, as anyone in the Pacific 
Northwest to the creation and maintenance of a 
noble morale in its graduates for life. A Whit 
man graduate is always a scholar, is always ar: 
dently patriotic, always rendering positive  ser- 
vice to church and state, and Whitman is Pen- 
rose, whose devoted service is as extended and 
as efficient as that of any college president now 
in service in the country. 

CRAVEN LAYCOCK, Hanover, N. H., dean 
of Dartmouth College, has been touring the 
Pacific Coast states, meeting Dartmouth men 
who have prévided a real “Dartmouth welcome” 
in every city. He has been making-a specialty 
of speaking to high schools. 

H. W. JONES, Walla Walla, principal of the 
high school for four years, has ideal student self- 
government. He believes in it as an educational 
function rather than as a means of securing dis- 
cipline and it works out admirably with 1,100 
students in the high school. We have never 
known a better demonstration of the influence of 
student self-government upon the morale of a 
body of high school students than in Walla Walla. 

ANDREW W. EDSON, associate superin- 
tendent, New York City, in 1885, when superin- 
tendent of Attleboro, Mass., conducted a, county 
institute in King county, Washington. That was 
before Washington was a state. King county, 
the Seattle county, was by far the most populous 
in the territoty, and it could rally but 114 
teachers for the week’s Institute. The mer- 
chants of Seattle subscribed $400 to help County 
Superintendent Jones to bring Mr. Edson and 
General Thomas J. Morgan of the Rhode Island 
‘State Normal School across the continent. 

J. A. CHURCHILL, Salem, Oregon, state 
superintendent, has steered legislation to great- 
est achievement in quantity and quality of any 
state of the union. 

E. L. ROUSE, president of the State Normal 
School, Peru, Nebraska, has resigned to accept 
the superintendency of Scotts Bluff, Nebraska. 
We have already described Scotts Bluff as one 
of the most attractive cities in Nebraska. In 
every regard it is an ideal city. 


Dudes and Dudettes Mean National Suicide —Pendleton (Ore.) Tribune. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GERMANY’S DICKERINGS OVER REPARATIONS. 


Germany has continued through the past week 
her efforts to modify or evade her reparation ob- 
ligations,—her latest attempt being an unsuc- 
cessful plan to secure the aid of the United 
States and Secretary Hughes as umpire or medi- 
ator. Secretary Hughes declined the role of 
mediator, but expressed willingness to transmit 
the German proposals to the Allied Govern- 
ments, if the Allies regarded them as a proper 
basis for discussion. While the correspondence 
was in progress, the Allies delayed for several 
days the contemplated occupation of the Ruhr 
region. Meanwhile, the Allied Reparations 
Commission, April 25, sent a note to Germany, 
demanding the deposit of one billion gold marks 
in the. Bank of France, on or before April 30. 


FRANCE REJECTS GERMANY’S LATEST OFFER. 


The German note on_ reparations, sent to 
Washington for transmission to the Allies on 
April 26, contained eleven proposals, so intricate 
and involved that it was difficult te grasp their 
full meaning. They were promptly rejected by 
France as entirely insufficient and unsatistactory, 
and accompanied by unacceptable reservations. 
One of the proposals was that, in case the 
United States and the Allies should wish it, 
“Germany would be disposed to take over to 
the limit of her capacity the payment of Allied 
obligations to the United States with regard to 
their debts to the latter.” This would’ make the 
United States the creditor of Germany to the 
amount of ten billion dollars or more, the col- 
lection of which would be no easy task. Im- 
mediately upon her rejection of the German pro- 
posals, France went ahead with her preparations 
for the occupation of the Ruhr region. 

THE KNOX PEACE RESOLUTION. 

The Knox Peace Resolution, which is re- 
garded as the first step toward placing the 
United States on a technical, legal basis of peace, 
was adopted by the Senate, April 30,,by a vote 
of 49 to 23. The vote was pretty closely along 
party lines, all but five of the Democratic mem- 
bers voting or pairing against it, and all of the 
Republicans but one voting for it. The resolu- 
tion would repeal the war resolutions affecting 
Germany and Austria-Hungary; would impound 
alien enemy property; and would reserve to the 
United States all rights and privileges under the 
treaty of Versailles and other peace treaties. The 
Senate action was taken after three days of de- 
bate. 

AMERICAN PATENTS FOR GERMAN USE. 

Secretary of War Weeks, in an official letter to 
Vice-President Coolidge, as President of the 
Senate, has called the attention of Congress to 
the fact that, since July 1, 1920, the United 
States patent office has issued 201 patents per- 
taining to ordnance, which patents have been 
assigned to Frederick Krupp of Essen, Germany, 
the head of the famous Krupp works. Two- 


thirds or more of these patents pertain to rail- 
road artillery—some of them embodying many 
of the principles of American railroad artillery, 
It would have occasioned some surprise if it had 
been found that so large a number of German- 
Americans were turning their efforts to building 
up German industry through American patents; 
but the fact that the patents were on munitions 
and other war supplies seemed especially signifi- 
cant. 
THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 

The immigration § restriction bill, which was 
described in this column last week, was passed 
by the House April 22. Three amendments 
slightly modifying its provisions were adopted: 
one of them permitting immigration in excess of 
the fixed limit, to all aliens proving that they had 
been subjected to_religious persecution in their 
native land; another admitting children of 
American citizens under eighteen years of age, 
independent of the percentage of limitation; and 
the third giving preference to the families and 
relatives of American citizens~and former ser- 
vice men, regardless of whether they had been 
naturalized. A proposed amendment to admit 
political refugees was vehemently opposed and 
voted down, on the ground that it would open 
the gates wide to bolsheviks and similar “unde- 
sirables.” 

ON THE WAY TO A BUDGET SYSTEM. | 

The United States Senate, on April 26, after a 
brief debate, and without pausing even to take a 
record vote, passed the budget bill, which was 
killed by President Wilson’s veto on a technical 
point in June, 1920. The House budget com- 
mittee had already reported favorably the same 
bill, with trifling changes. ihe bill provides for 
a bureau of the budget in the Treasury depart- 
ment, to prepare the estimates of appropriations 
needed by the various departments; and it 
creates the office of director and assistant direc- 
tor of the budget. It is believed that the practi- 
cal operation of the system will save the Trea- 
sury hundreds of millions of dollars annually by 
preventing overlapping and duplication of gov- 
ernment activities, and eliminating superfluous 
employes. 

A FORMIDABLE STRIKE THREATENED. 

The marine engineers have issued a strike call, 
effective May 1, aimed at all American shipping, 
excepting vessels on the Great Lakes. The call 
followed the breaking off of wage negotiations 
between the union leaders and ship owners. The 
threatened strike involves 15,000 marine en- 
gineers, and 110,000 unlicensed workers; and the 
union leaders claim that it will affect indirectly 
about 300,000 men, including longshoremen, 
drivers and other shore workers, The engineers’ 
strike alone. according to the leaders, would tie 
up all American ships, without the aid of other 
workers. The walkout would affect 1,917 pri- 
vately owned seagoing ships and 1,775 vessels 
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under the control of the United States Shipping 
Board. A conference of all parties concerned 
was called by Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, to meet at Washington, 
April 27. 
HAYWOOD’'S DISAPPEARANCE. 

William D. Haywood and forty-six other mem- 
bers of the I. W. W., who were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment several years ago 
for seditious acts and utterances, but have beer 
long at liberty on bail,’ were recently denied a 
new trial by the United States Supreme Court, 
and were ordered to complete their sentences in 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth. Most of 
them complied, returning to prison in groups, 
within the specified time; but Haywood, the 
leader, disappeared, and there were conflicting 
reports as to his whereabouts. The fact soon 
developed, however, that he thad gone to Russia, 
to serve the Soviet government officially in its 
propaganda and other activities. He is of the 
Soviet temper, and the work will be congenial to 
him. 


> 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE* 

We recommend that the first and most funda- 
mental step to be made in meeting the large 
problem of feeblemindedness, is in the provision 
of a state institution for 'the feebleminded. Such 
an institution would have the following acti- 
vities :— 

Custodial—Here the lower grades of idiots 
and imbeciles are found. Some of these children 
are as helpless as infants, incapable of standing 
alone or of dressing or feeding themselves. The 
chief care with these lower grade cases is to see 
that their wants are attended to, and to make 
them comfortable and happy as long as they live; 
but even with these cases much improvement is 
possible in the way of teaching them to wait on 
themselves, to dress and undress, to give atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness and habits of order 
and obedience. In this way quite a large group, 
even of low grade cases, may be made less 
troublesome and the burden and the expense of 
their care may be considerably lessened. 

The Farm Colony.—An essential part of this 
school for the feebleminded is the farm colony 
that should be attached to it. A large propor- 
tion of the feebleminded can be usefully and 
profitably employed if intelligently directed. They 
can clear waste land, grub bushes,remove ‘stones, 
build fences, make roads, and renovate orchards, 
drive teams of oxen or horses, milk cows, feed 
pigs, take care of chickens, cultivate land and 
gather crops. They can excavate for buildings, 
haul stones for foundation, make brick and ce- 
ment blocks, and do tthe necessary painting to 
keep the buildings neat and attractive. 

In states where the colony plan has been uti- 
lized and intelligently directed large crops have 
been yearly grown, and unusual success has been 
obtained from ‘this method of handling defectives. 
Many of the children who at the training school 


*Resulting f.0m a Survey of West Virginia. 


found the necessary restraint irksome, are free at 
the farm colony to go and come. They may 
wander freely in the woods and if there Is a 
stream nearby they may go in bathing. The re- 
sults of their labor become more evident, where 
they make their own concrete blocks, brick, and 
construct their own buildings ; they feel that they 
are doing something worth while and appreciate 
the fact that they are making their own home, 
The destructive tendencies often marked in the 
schoolroom find their outlet here. Instead of 
breaking windows, destroying furniture, or set- 
ting fire to buildings, as these children so ofter 
do, when confined in penal institutions, they cut 
down bushes, pull up stumps, burn brush heaps 
and make waste land available for farming, thus 
increasing the value and decreasing the cost of 
maintaining themselves as wards of the state. 

Medical and _ Scientific Work. — Every 
child on being received at the _ institution 
should be given a careful and thoroughgoing 
mental and physical examination. The facts 
elicited from this examination will serve as a 
basis for medical treatment, educational training 
and social management. Such an institutioa 
should be equipped with the usual hospital facil- 
ities necessary for a large institution, and should 
be well provided for the purpose of undertaking 
research into the causes, extent and distribution 
of mental defect, and the possibilities of medical 
treatment; it should undertake investigations in- 
to and apply the best psychological and pedagog- 
ical methods in training mental defectives. Such 
varied scientific activities should all be corre- 
lated under the direction of the superintendent, 
who should be a medical man, with special ex- 
perience in the field of mental medicine. 

Parole.—It has been fairly well demonstrated 
that the average male mental defective who is not 
handicapped by serious difficulties of personality, 
who has been properly trained in habits of obe- 
dience and industry, and who. is adequately pro- 
tected from temptation and evil associates, can 
be safely paroled into the community under the 
careful oversight of a supervising officer. Insti- 
tutional men throughout the country are now 
beginning to give serious attention to the possi- 
bilities parole offers in the way of furnishing ad- 
ditional beds to those cases out in the com- 
munity who are urgently in need of institutional 
care; at the same time that it returns to the com- 
munity under careful supervision well- trained 
mental defectives capable of self-support, and 
giving little or no promise of anti-social be- 
havior. 

Nineteen state institutions are paroling care- 
fully selected, well trained mental defectives into 
the community. One institution has 504 defec- 
tives on parole. 

This, the most hopeful aspect of our work in 
behalf of mental defectives, is rapidly coming to 
the foreground of discussion, and gives promise 
where carefully planned and properly worked out 
of being the most prominent feature of future in- 
stitutions for the feebleminded. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE ARITHMETIC OF PROMOTION 
- BY R. M. PATTERSON 


Gastonville, Pa. 


School children maybe divided into three classes— 
first, those who go through the entire course without 
failure; second, those who fail for causes that are 
operative throughout the entire course, and_ third, 
those who fail for causes that become operative after 
part of the course has been completed. Among the 
causes for failure that are operative in most instances 
throughout the entire course are lack of natural in- 
telligence, laziness, dislike of school, unfavorable 
home conditions, irregular attendance, many physical 
defects, and a part of the mismanagement of those in 
control of the school system. Among the causes that 
become operative only after part of the course has 
been completed are a slowing down of the rate of 
mental development, a lack of some special power 
needed in new subjects taken up, sickness or other 
misfortune suffered by the child, the mistakes and 
mismanagement of particular teachers and school offi- 
cials, and sometimes some of those causes that were 
mentioned as usually operative during the entire 
course. Some children may be included in either the 
second or the third class, as when a child fails more 
than once for different reasons, or when more than 
one cause of different classes is operative in a failure. 
Failures of children in the third class are more signifi- 
cant than failures of children in the second class; and 
so, when a child can be included in either the second 
or the third class, he should be included in the third 
class. 

All of the children who pass the first grade in one 
year and who fail in some grade beyond belong to the 
third class. The courses of study attempt to divide 
the work of the common school into eight equal parts, 
and, if a child is able to do the first eighth of the 
work in the allotted time, he ought also to be able 
to do the work of every eighth in the same time, un- 
less some cause for failure becomes operative that 
was not operative at first. If the work of the differ- 
ent years is not equal, the cause for failure may be 
ascribed to mismanagement on the part of those who 
made the course of study. 

If a child takes two or more years in the first grade 
and fails again in any of the grades beyond, the fail- 
ure in the grade beyond may be due to the same cause 
that caused the failure in the first grade, because, if 
a child does not have the ability to do the work of 
the first grade in one year, he may also not have the 
ability to do the work of the other grades in one year. 
lf a child must have a mental age of seven to get into 
the second grade, he may have this mental age at the 
chronological age of eight after having spent two 
years in the first grade. In such a case the child will 
have an intelligence quotient of 87%; but, at the 
chronological age of nine such a child, if his intelli- 
gence quotient remains constant, will have a mental 
age of 87% per cent. of nine, or 7%. If, then, the 
mental age necessary for passing into the third grade 
is eight, he will fail again in the second grade. If the 
mental age of the median child for each age is one of 
the necessities for doing the work of each grade, to 
be able to pass from the eighth grade at the age of 
fifteen, one must have an intelligence quotient of 14 di- 
vided by 15, or 93 1-3. If this: be true, all children 
having intelligence quotients between 87% and 93 1-3 
will fail twice, once in the first grade and once in one 
of the grades beyond. Other causes in constant op- 


eration may also cause failures in the higher grades 
in a similar way. 

One would think, however, that the extra time 
spent by these children in schoo] ought to save most 
of them from secord failures; but it is a fact that 
most of the older children in the various grades do 
not do the work laid out in the courses of study for 
children of their own mental age in spite of the long 
time they have spent in school. (See the tables in 
Terman’s “Intelligence of School Children.”) This 
may be because they were promoted from the first 
grade before they were ready, because they have be- 
come discouraged by failure, because they lack some 
special power needed for school work, or because of 
some other condition. 

Most of the brighter children have all they can do 
working for perfection in their grades. If the ability 
of the brighter children to do school work is pro- 
portional to their natural intelligence, and if the 
course of study and the examinations are so planned 
that the child with an intelligence quotient of 100 can 
just pass, to enable the child with an _ intelligence 
quotient of 130 to make 100 per cent., the passing 
mark would have to be 100 divided by 130, or 77 per 
cent. Extra promotions would then be necessary for 
only about one per cent. of the children, to give them 
justice. If it should be advisable to make the course 
of study or the examinations either easier or harder, 
or, if either more or fewer children than one per cent. 
can make up the work they leave out when they re- 
ceive extra promotions, different figures than those 
just given can be used, but the principle illustrated 
will not be altered. 

In conclusion it is evident that the most difficult 
problem in promotion is to secure justice for the 
duller children, and that this problem is naturally 
concentrated in the first grade where it can be solved 
with comparative ease. If the schools can be con- 
ducted so that the extra time spent in school by the 
duller children will count for something, probably all 
of the failures except a few caused by pathological 
conditions would be in the first grade. This is true 
whether the course is made so hard that only one- 
fourth of the children can pass the first grade in one 
year or so easy that three-fourths of them can do so. 

DANGER SIGNALS' FOR TEACHERS. 
[Idaho Teacher, April, 1921.] 

All who have come in contact with the abounding 
vitality of the Dean of American educators, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, are glad to know that the “high spots” of his 
hundreds of vigorous educational addresses have been 
gathered together in an interesting volume. “Danger 
Signals for Teachers” is packed with inspiration, and 
all who read it have a new conception of the condi- 
tions which must be met by the schools of today. The 
book is written in pungent style, and every sentence 
has the ring of Dr. Winship’s enthusiasm. It is 
destined to give a powerful impetus to educational 
progress during the next few years. 


“SNEEZING CLOSET” 


Wellesley College girls are being rendered sneeze- 
less, snufiieless and almost immune to colds by means of 
a “coryza closet.” When a girl feels the twitching of 
the nose that heralds the coming of a sneeze or is 
otherwise warned by nature that she is catching cold, 
she dashes for the air-tight closet and inhales disin- 
fecting fumes of formaldehyde and eucalyptus oil. 

—Illustrated World. 
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BOOK TABLE | 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Edward Bullough, M. A., Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, American agents for 
the Cambridge University Press. Cloth. 335 pp. 

The “Cambridge Readings in Literature” series will 
soon be as well and as favorably known as the “Cam- 
bridge Histories,” if the recently published “Readings in 
French Literature” and the present book are any indi- 
cation. This is a scholarly, interesting, well-selected 
anthology of the best in Italian literature from the end 
of the eighteenth century to the beginning of the Great 
War. Rather than a mere chronological collection of 
great writers, it aims to be a comprehensive, if sketchy, 
portrayal of the Italian soul, of Italian thought, in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Bullough has written analyses, 
in English, of each of the authors represented by extracts 
from their works, and has provided an index of authors, 
editions, and publishers. The selections are grouped 
under five great headings: God, Nature, Italy, Life, 
Thought. Both prose and poetry are included. Some of 
the great names represented in the approximately 150 
extracts are Giusti, Vasari, Fogazzaro, Leopardi, 
D’Annunzio, Giacosa, Pascoli, Mazzini, Carducci, Fucini, 
Foscolo, Verga, de Amicis, and Croce, The volume is 
beautifully printed. It should be in every reference 
library, and on the shelves of every lover of Italian let- 
ters. 


CHILDREN’S DREAMS. By C. W. Kimmins, M. A., 
D. Sc. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
Cloth. 126 pp. 

The value of psycho-analysis, though impaired by the 
activities of freaks who have taken up the Freudian 
theories as a fad and who talk glibly of “suppressed de- 
sires” when they themselves are sadly in need of sup- 
pression, has nevertheless been universally recognized in 
the treatment and cure of mental diseases. Dr. Kimmins 
has investigated in this book the dreams of children of 
a normal type in an attempt to obtain information as to 
the content of the unconscious within this restricted field. 
He discusses the nature of the dream, the dreams of chil- 
dren of five, six, and seven years of age, of children of 
eight to fourteen, and of children fourteen to eighteen, 
the dreams of children in industrial schools, the dreams 
of deaf and blind children, and the educational value of 
the dream. Actual dreams related by children form the 


basis of the study, which opens a new field in psychological 
investigation. 


MADDALENA’S DAY AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By Laura Wolcott. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Cloth. 134 pp. 

Miss Wolcott is already known as the author of a de- 
lightful book of New England sketches, “A Gray Dream 
and Other New England Stories,” which has been hailed 
with praise by the critics and by Edward J. O’Brien in- 
cluded in his list of the ten best books of American short- 
Stories for 1918. In this volume the scene has _ been 
shifted, but the author’s delicacy of touch, quiet humor, 
and warm human sympathy are just as evident when she 
deals with Italy, Provence, Holland, or Morocco as in 
the stories of her native New England. Of the 14 
sketches in the present book 9 are titled “Out of the Pres- 
ent” and 5 “Out of the Past.” The legend of “King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” is charmingly done, as 
are “Maddalena’s Day,” “A Corner of Venice,” and “A 
Footpath in Provence.” Lovers of David Grayson and 


his school will be likely to become equally devoted to 
Laura Wolcott. 


_account of the establishment of one of the great English 


SACCHERI’S EUCLIDES VINDICATUS. Latin text 
with English translation, introduction, and notes. By 
George Bruce Halstead, Ph. D. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 280 pp. 

“Einstein” is a magic word in this year of grace, and 
almost everybody is willing to discuss, even if he does not 
understand, “relativity” and its importance in mathe- 
matics, physics, astronomy, and other fields of thought. 
Yet Einstein was not the first to question the despotism 
of Euclid in geometry, for that honor goes to Giovanni 
Girolamo Saccheri, a Jesuit, who published at Milan ia 
1733 his “Euclides Vindicatus,” or in full “Euclid Freed 
of Every Fleck.” This work, long lost, was accidentally 
discovered by Father Manganotti, S. J., in 1889, and Dr. 
Halstead's edition is from one of the two copies extant at 
that time, of which one is now certainly, the other prob- 


ia 
is 


ably, lost. This edition is therefore the only source in 
which to study the fountainhead of non-Euclidean 
geometry. It contains both the Latin text and a com- 


petent translation, with the necessary notes and introduc- 
tion. An index and an index of proper names are pro- 
vided. The volume will arouse the interest and enthu- 
siasm of all mathematicians even when they do not agree 
with its conclusions. 


THE MAKING OF WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Being an account of the first sixteen years of its exis- 
tence. Compiled by J. L. Bevir, with an introduction 
by General Sir Ian Hamilton, G. C. B. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. Cloth. 161 pp. 
“Wellington taught me to smile whilst I was being 

thrashed, to eat whatever was chucked at me or go with- 

out, to admire without envy Athletes, Caps, the XI, and 
even, in a milder way, Prize-winners and Prefects,” says 

Sir Ian Hamilton in his introduction to this interesting 


“Public Schools” and of its development under the 
leadership of Dr. E. W. Benson, later Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and father of A. C. Benson and Robert Hugh 
Benson. The author was connected with the school, as 
boy and man, for fifty years, and has had access to all 
the letters written by Benson during his mastership. The 
result is an absorbing story of trials undergone and 
obstacles met and overcome. The soul of Britain owes 
much to her public schools, and it is by the study of these 
schools that we come to a surer knowledge of their 
product, the governing Englishman of today. The book 
is therefore of interest not only to the schoolman, but 
to the student of nations as well. 


— > 


A NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. By John Keegan, 
M. A., Central Foundation School, London. New 
York: Isaac Pitman and Sons. Cloth. 295 pp. 

This attractive new German grammar not only provides 

a carefully graduated approach to German, but also 

contains all the essentials of the language, so that it may 

be retained as a reference work after the learner has 
mastered the elements of the language. The author has 
sensibly not assumed a knowledge of English grammar 
on the part of the student, and has frequently taken the 
trouble to explain principles underlying English usage as 
well as German. The book contains (1) an introduction 
on alphabet, pronunciation, script, etc., (2) sixty-four 
well-graded lessons, with exercises, (3) composition 
exercises (English into German), (4) a vocabulary, and 

(5) an index. Verb paradigms are given throughout 

the book. Like all the Pitman publications in modern 

languages the book is practical and sensible, and on the 
mechanical side attractively printed and bound. 
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ESPANA Y LA AMERICA ESPANOLA. By Gio- 
vanni Terzano, professor of French and Spanish, 
Ohio University. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Cloth. 318 pp. 

Professor Terzano sub-titles his book “Bocetos y 
cuentos”—sketches and stories, which together with the 
main title “Spain and Spanish-America”’ indicates its 
nature. It is a collection of thirty extracts from such 
writers as Azorin, Taboada, Pardo Bazan, Pereda, 
Palacio Valdés, Alarcén, Pérez Galdos, Blasco Ibafiez, 
Manuel Payno, Jorge Isaacs, Benjamin Vicufia Mac- 
Kenna, and Manuel Ugarte, the last four being Spanish- 
Americans. The editor has arranged the material in the 
order of difficulty as far as possible. Accompanying 
each selection we find (1) a sketch of the author, in 
Spanish; (2) a grammar review; (3) footnotes contai:- 
ing grammatical, syntactical, geographical, or historical 
information, and (4) exercises based on the text. The 
exercises are remarkably well done, and include ques- 
tions for oral drill, idiom practice, verb exercises, and 
English passages to be put into Spanish. A full vocab- 
ulary is provided. The book is attractively illustrated. 
The Winston Spanish Series is to be congratulated on the 
addition of such a book to its list. 

MODERN AMERICAN PROSE SELECTIONS. 
Edited by Byron Johnson Rees, professor of English 
at Williams College. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Cloth. 193 pp. 

“Modern” as used to describe this collection of essays, 
extracts, and addresses, practically means “contempo- 
raneous,” or better, “current,” for of the authors repre- 
sented only Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, and Booker 
T. Washington are dead. The selections are not only 
mainly by living writers, but their interest also is current. 
Business, politics, economics, the relations of capital and 
labor, immigration, and Americanization rub elbows with 
James Russell Lowell and the education of Henry Adams. 
From statesmen like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson to journalists like Burton Hendrick, from educa- 
tors like John Finley to men of large affairs like Frank- 
lin K. Lane and John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; from the “New 
Republic” school of writers represented by Philip Litteil 
and Alvin Johnson to college professors of English like 
Bliss Perry and John Matthews Manly; from the rough- 
hewn style of Calvin Coolidge to the word-artistry of 
Walter Prichard Eaton—such is the gamut of the book. 
Professor Rees has provided a brief explanatory intro- 
duction. From every voint of view the volume is worthy 
of a high place among contemporary anthologies. 


THE ALDINE READERS. Books Five and Six. 
Revised edition. By Frank E. Spaulding and Cath- 
erine T. Bryce. New York: Newson and Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated Margaret Ely Webb and Ada Bu- 
dell. Each volume, 320 pp. 

Supreme beauty in printing and illustrations is not 
enough to justify unqualified praise of so important a 
book as the Reader; but when it is combined with inter- 
est, variety, good taste, and perfect graduation in the con- 
tent, there are no restrictions on the terms which may be 
applied. Such is the case with this new edition of the 
attractive Aldine Readers. And we, should have to 
praise them even if we did not know of the remarkable 
record of Dr. Spaulding, with his rapid rise from the 
(relatively at least) unimportant superintendences of 
Passaic and Newton to his great opportunities as super- 
intendent at Cleveland and Minneapolis, and his recent 
commission to create the ¥ale Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. And it is noteworthy that his collaborator in the 
Readers has been his co-laborer in his work from the 
Newton and Passaic days to the triumphs of Cleveland 
and Minneapolis; she is now assistant professor at Yale. 
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Such a professional association shows rare harmony anf 
loyalty; perhaps the success of their books is merely the 
natural result. 

No fifth or sixth grade teacher can afford to be ignor- 
ant of these modern, sound, attractive books. Teachers’ 
editions, with helpful suggestions, are available. 
TRANSFORMONS IlECOLE. By Ad _ Ferriére. 

Basle, Switzerland: Dépot-central de librairie. Paper, 

150 pp. 

This is an “appeal to parents and authorities” to “trans- 
form the school,” written in French by Dr. Ad Ferriére, 
director of the International Bureau of New Schools and 
professor in the School of the Science of Education (In- 
stitut J. J. Rousseau) at Geneva. It advocates sound 
training of mind and body, including most of the ad- 
vanced theories on coOrdination of physical and mental 
training, such as the teaching of manual training with an 
educative rather than a professional purpose—a suggestion 
of John Dewey’s, and with particular emphasis on the 
“New Schools,” initiated in 1889 by Dr. Cecil Reddie in 
the “New School” of Abbotsholme, England, and fol- 
lowed in France by Edmond Demolins, in Germany by 
Dr. Hermann Sietz, in Belgium by Dr. Decroly, of “The 
Hermitage” at Brussels, and in Italy and elsewhere by 
Mme. Montessori and her followers. American influ- 
ence is strong throughout the book. 
SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH 

COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. By R. Fusum, 

examiner in London University. New York: E. P. 

Dutton and Company. Cloth. 122 pp. 

This double-columned, handy dictionary contains over 
6,600 commercial terms in English and Spanish, covering 
not only general trade and commerce on land and sea, but 
also such particular fields as the money market, law, 
credit, accounting, marine insurance, cabling and tele- 
graphing, banking, ships and charters, etc. It contains 
hundreds of words of current business use not available 
elsewhere, and the author has included an extensive table 
of abbreviations and tables of weights and measures ac- 
cording to both systems. The volume is indispensable 
for the foreign correspondent, and will prove of great 
value to any business man, importer or exporter. 


> 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“Constitutional Work for the Primary Grades.” By 
Fdward F. Worst.—‘“Vocational Arithmetic for Girls. 
By Nettie Stewart Davis. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 


ishing Company, 

and Antonyms.” By F. Sturges 
Allen. New York: Harper and Brothers. : : 

“The Scholar's Larger Life.” By James L. Hill.— The 
Pathway of Life Through Creation.” By Silas M. Field. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“The Jovy in Work.” Selected and_edited by Mary A, 
Laselle. New York: Henry Holt and*©Company. 

“Measurement of Silent Reading.” By May Ayres 
Burgess. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. ; 

“Historical Readings.” By Helen B. Bennett and Jo- 
seph A. Haniphy. New York: Rand, McNally and Com- 


any. 
" “Our Economic Organization.” By L. C. Marshall and 
L. S. Lyon.—“Community Civies.”. By E. W. Ames and 


Arvie Eldred.—‘Supervised Study in English.” By A. 
Laura McGregor. New York: Macmillan Company. 

“How to Write an Essay.” By W. T. Webb, M. A— 
“Methods and Results of Testing School Children. _BY 
Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child, Beardsley Ruml. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“The Writer’s Art.” By Rollo Walter Brown. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. z 

“The Sex Factor in Human Life.’ By Thomas Walton 
Galloway. New York: American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. 

“New Beacon Primer.” By James H. Fassett. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 
| Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicies# 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Babys, 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. UL 
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With the Phono-Song Course Records 
Children Learn to Sing 


The Phono-Song Course is presented 
in twenty-five double-disc records, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 
Mabel E. Bray, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music, State Normal School, 
‘Trenton, New Jersey. The course pro- 
vides musical training for children in 
the first four gradesin school, orat home. 


There are six records for the First 
Grade, six for the Second Grade, six for 
the Third Grade, and seven for the 
Fourth Grade. 


These records include Rhythm 
‘Games, Tone Games (Voice Training), 


The songs in the Phono-Song 


Rote Songs, Type (or Study) Songs, 
Sight-Reading Songs, Two-part Songs, 
and Music Appreciation. They are 
intended to supplement the work of the 
music supervisor, by supplying in this 
form what the teacher may not be able 
to do, and to provide a systematic and 
interesting course for schools having no 
music supervision. 


In this course children will learn, 
first, 160 good songs; second, how to 
“‘place’’ their voices; third, to recognize 
and classify rhythm; fourth, the themes 
of some of the best music. 


Teachers who are unable to secure 


Course, all sung by singers with the 
pure light soprano voices essentially 
suited to children’s singing, are so 
graded that each new step follows the 
last in natural and logical order. 

The books to accompany these rec- 
ords are published by C. C. Birchard 
& Company, Boston, Mass., one book 
for each of the four grades. The 
publishers also issue a Manual for 
‘Teachers, giving a complete outline of 
the course, and detailed direction for 
teaching it. The music in the books is 
printed just as the songs are recorded, 


school records locally may send orders 
direct to the Educational Department, 
Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York City. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department, New York City 


| Please send me the following literature: 


so that the teacher and pupils can 


(Check subject desired.) 
i The Phono-Song Course 0 
follow as the reeords play. Accompeniment Recents 


Children’s Record List 
with Pushmobile tusical Measurement Manual 
Educational Record Catalog 0 


Literature and Music 0 


A free pamphlet describing the Phono-Song 


= fitted with lock and Course will be sent upon request 


i 
Meoreducer, COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
(J. E. May) 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
ibutions must be signed to secure 
sertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 


11-13: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham. 


16-18: National Association of 
School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 


Illinois. 
JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


Colorado Educational Association:— 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 


20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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ARKANSAS 

BATESVILLE. The Batesville 
Public School News under the 
heading “The School Bank” prints 
the following :— 

The purpose of the school bank 
is to help the pupil, who at this 
critical period of his life is gradu- 
ally and _ unconsciously building 
his character, to acquire the habit 
of thrift. It is not intended to 
take the place of any of the larger 
banks, but it is established for the 
convenience of the pupils and to 
encourage them to save system- 
atically. 

The -pupil learns the value of 
money; he sees that it is not so 
hard to save as he imagined it to 
be and soon he takes delight in 
adding to his savings each week. 
The school bank also teaches the 
future business man something of 
the methods of banks, as all of its 
transactions are conducted in ac- 
cordance with the rules of busi- 
ness. 

That the bank is succeeding in 
its purpose is shown by the in- 
crease in the number of depositors 
each week. Hardly a Wednesday 
passes without some new  cus- 
tomers opening an account and 
they generally return because 
they take a pleasure in watching 
their account grow, in watching 
the cents amount up into dollars. 


DELAWARE 
Population 222,003; 61 per cent. 
over 21 years of age; increase in 


ten years, 10 per cent. males and 
10.5 females. 


MAINE 

AUGUSTA. On the evening of 
March 28 the State Superinten- 
dent and his staff gave a farewell 
dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Starkey. On behalf of the De- 
partment Mr. Taylor presented to 
Mr. Starkey a very handsome 
traveling bag as a reminder of 
the esteem in which the departing 


member is held. Mr. Starkey be- 
comes identified with the Travel- 
ers Life Insurance Company and 
gives up the educational position 
which he has so long filled for the 
allurements of business life. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTHFIELD. E. F. Howard, 
superintendent of schools in the 
towns of Northfield, Warwick, Gill, 
Bernardston and Leyden for the 
past twenty years, has announced 
his decision not to be a candidate 
for re-election after his present 
term expires June 30. 

WESTFIELD. Abbie J. Chase 
will retire from teaching after 
forty-one years of service, thirty- 
seven of which have been in 
Westfield. Miss Chase was gradu- 
ated from the high school in 
Westfield in 1879 and from the 
Normal School in 1884. 


MINNESOTA 


The state of Minnesota spends 
upon the training of each normal 
school graduate, from five to six 
hundred dollars. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Last year in this state over 
5,000 men and women attended 
adult illiterate schools. 


OHIO 

Passage by the Senate of the 
Kumler bill practically assures di- 
rect election of members of county 
boards of education and the abol- 
ishment of the office of district 
superintendents. The Farris bill, 
providing almost the same things, 
has already been passed in the 
House, and it is expected the lower 
branch will accept the Kumler bill. 

Enactment of the measure will 
cause several hundred district sup- 
erintendents to lose their positions, 
and in their places the county 
boards may elect assistant superin- 
tendents. Under the bill, three 
county board members will be 
elected next November and the two 
others in two years. 

The Senate has also passed the 
McCoy bill providing for the crea- 
tion of rural library districts, for 
the purpose of extending library 
facilities to country districts, anda 
House bill to permit rural district 
boards to fund deficiencies and issue 
bonds for such purposes. 

Two other school bills, one by 
Senator Brand, creating a state levy 
of .15 of a mill for weak districts, 
and one by Senator Bender, provid- 
ing that money for public libraries 
shall not be taken from school 
funds, have been recommended fav- 
orably by the House Schools Com- 
mittee. 


CLEVELAND. More than ten 
thousand up-town residents have 
attended the community meetings 
at Camp Curtin Junior High 
School during the winter, accord- 
ing to the report given to the 
School Board at its last meeting 
by Clarence E. Zorger, Director of 
Special Activities. At Edison com- 
munity centre, the attendance has 
been 9,726 up to April 1. The dif- 
ference in the attendance was due 
to the fact that two more com- 
munity nights were held at Camp 
Curtin than at Edison. In-door 
games, including volley and basket 
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ball leagues, have been featured 
at both centres. Every other 
Thursday night a program is ren- 
dered in the auditoriums, and 
packed houses have enjoyed these 
treats without cost. 


OREGON 

EUGENE. The State  Univer- 
sity has magnified its School of 
Commerce until it has been re- 
named and is now “The School of 
Business Administration.” A de- 
gree in the new School of Busi- 
ness Administration under Dean 
E. C. Robbins will require two. 
years of graduate work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Edmunds bill provides that 
the state must pay toward teach- 
ers’ salaries as follows: To second 
and third class districts 35 per cent. 
of the total salaries, and to fourth 
class districts, which includes the 
rural schools, 50 per cent. Part 
of the schedule of proposed salary 
increases is :— 

To teachers holding provisional 
certificates, a minimum of 
monthly. No increments. 

To holders of professional cer- 
tificates, .a minimum of 
monthly. No increments. 

To teachers in fourth class dis-- 
tricts, minimum of $100 a month.’ 
No increments. 

To high school teachers in fourth 
class districts, a minimum of $130 
a month. No increments. 

To high school teachers in third 
ciass schoo] districts, a minimum 
of $1,200 yearly with four annual 
increments of $100 each. 

To high school principals, who 
spend more than one-half their 
time in supervision, a minimum of 
$2,000 with four annual increments 
of $125 each. 

To high school teachers in sec- 
ond class districts, a minimum of 
$1,400 with eight annual increments 
of $100 each. 

To teachers in junior high 
schools in second class districts 
having qualifications to teach im 
senior high schools, the same 
schedule. 

To elementary principals in sec- 
ond class districts devoting one- 
half or more of their time to super- 
vision, a minimum of $1,600 with 
eight annual increments of $100 
each. 

To high school principals in sec- 
ond class districts,.a minimum 0 
$3,000 with eight annual intrements 
of $125 each. 

In respect to the qualifications 
of the school teachers, the Ed- 
munds bill stipulates that after 
1927 state certificates must be held 
by any person beginning to teach 
and that he or she must have had 
a normal school or college course 
of training. 

ALLENTOWN. 
College will have special courses 
on Mental Hygiene of Children 
and Youth at the summer session,. 
in charge of Norbert J. Melville, of 
Columbia University, author 
“Testing Juvenile Mentality. 

HAZLETON. City school teach- 
ers will be well represented at sam 
mer schools this year, as quite @ 
few have already announced they 
will be away all summer to take. 
special courses. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 

PROVIDE 

Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


The school board allows $50 a 
year more to the teachers who take 
these summer courses but Superin- 
tendent Thomas has recommended 
that the sum be increased since $50 
by no means reimburses the in- 
structor for his or her outlay. 

PHILADELPHIA. Five mile 
walks at moderate are 
planned for the pupils on Satur- 
days. 

YORK. The lengthening of the 
school term i: this city to ten 
months was advocated in a 
lengthy address by Peter A. El- 
sesser at the monthly meeting of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the school directors. Differences 
of opinion among members of the 
board as to the advisability of Di- 
rector Elsesser’s plan exist and the 
matter will be discussed at some 
later date. 

The tax rate for 1921-22 was 
fixed at 14 mills, the same rate as 
that of last year. 

Appropriations for the coming 
school year were fixed and the de- 
cision was made to purchase three 
properties for high school expan- 
sion purposes. The directors will 
offer “reasonable sums” for two 
other properties, and if their 


terms are not met the properties 
in question will likely be con- 
demned. 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO. Principal War- 
ren of the Brattleboro High 
School has accepted election as 
the principal of the High School in 
Gloversville, N. Y., for next year. 

RUTLAND. The salaries of 
Rutland teachers have been raised 
nearly $5,000, affecting both high 
school and grade ‘teachers, raising 


the maximum of grade _ teachers 
from $950 to $1,200. 


Why Graduate 
/ 
= ta A Talk With Boys and Girls 
AANA MN By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
: —= Journal of Education 
x He The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 
ies PRANG Many superintendents have ordered 
Conors these for distribution. One chamber 
enn toner are particularly of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
. suitable for all copies. 
school work. 
ava We howe Single copies 10 cents each 
ay reliable brand for $5.00 per 100 copies 
| Prang, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
_— 6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 
| 
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THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


MEW YORK - 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


423 West 120th St., New York City 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


aston, 2-A Park Street *ittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
‘Nw 225 Fifth Ave. Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
‘Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 

Send for circular and registration form free. 


[FREE REGISTRATION 


| CLARK AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Registrant— 
Baltimore, Md. 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 
City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn: 
Chicago ew York alti : Kansas 
. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E, Lexington St. 
an Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., California Bidg. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, (42nd St.) NEW YORK. 


“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A Comprehensive Organization 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form 


anailed on request. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 PARK AVE., H. C. REEVES, MANAGER, 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 
J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 
Established 1897 101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


VIRGINIA. contribution to the material develop- 
LEXINGTON. Abraham White, ment of the South. 
500 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
president of the Nofyre Products WASHINGTON 


The per cent. of population at- 


Company, has announced that he will 


found and endow a chair of Indus- tending High School—1920-1921: 
trial Chemistry at Washington and Seattle, 249 per cent.; Aber- 
Lee University. deen, 2.64 per cent. ; Ta- 

Mr. White’s decision is the out- coma, 3.22 per cent.; Vancouver, 
growth of the annual luncheon of the 3.41 per cent.; Spokane, 3.72 per 


Daughters of the Confederacy at 
the-Hotel Astor on April.2, at which 
President Henry Louis Smith, of 
Washington and Lee, gave an ad- 
dress on “General Lee and the Old 
South.” The donor, as a_ native 
Texan, was an invited guest and 
the White chair of Chemistry is his 
tribute to General Lee’s memory and 


cent.; Everett, 4.00 per cent.; Bel- 
lingham, 4.10 per cent.; Yakima, 
433 per cent. and Walla Walla, 
5.63 per cent. 

ELLENSBURG. A survey made 
recently of the success attained 
by 376 former students of the El- 
lensburg school engaged in teach- 
ing showed 131 rated “decidedly 


1ATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer: 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 


Special portunities in Geography, 
istory, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 
‘Excursions to Places 


tion and English 
of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 


Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NORMAL SCHOVL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princips' 


The Summer Quarter 
Courses are the same in educational | 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro_| 
fessional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera” | 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration? 
Education, Law, Divinity, Medicine, and Socia! 
Service Administration. 


Ideal place for recreation as wellas. study. Golf, 
tennis, —- etc. Two great parks and Lake 
Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both. 


ist Term—June 20—July 27 
2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


The University of Chicago 


BOX 527—-FACULTY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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superior”; 237, 63 per cent., 
tirely satisfactory,” 
“unsatisfactory, 
average.” 

SEATTLE. An interesting phase 
of school and library co-operation 
is that of the supervised reading 
period which is being conducted in 
several of the branch libraries, The 
pupils report at the library for an 
hour’s reading once in two weeks 
in charge of their teacher. Before 
the visit, the. librarian is supplied 
with a list of the reading material 
desired and has everything in readi- 
ness. 

One class of fifth grade pupils 
wanted information about the inter- 
esting places which they would en- 
joy visiting on a trip to Europe, 
Pictures of noted buildings, scenery, 
costumes, etc., were displayed and 
related reference material was 
ready for study. The _ interesting 
talks given later by the children 
were evidence of the value of their 
visit. 

A list of topics made out by mem- 
hers of an eighth grade class re- 
cently is interesting. There were 
questions about shipping, astron- 
omy, electricity, gas and steam en- 


“en- 
and only eight 
average or below 


gines, automobiles, biographies, 
spiders, ants, foreign commerce, 
lumbering in Washington, farm 


machinery and coal mining. 


WISCONSIN. 


A bequest of $20,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from the estate 
of the late Mary J. Eichelberger of 
Horicon, Wis., has just been an- 
nounced with the publication of her 
will. No special purpose for which 
the bequest is to be used is specified 
in the will. 

Similar bequests of $20,000 
are specified in the will 
Beloit, Carroll, Ripon, Lawrence, 
and Milwaukee-Downer _ Colleges, 
Marquette University, Stout Insti- 
tute, Northwestern and Wayland 
‘Academies, and Nashotah Seminary. 
The sum of $100,000 and eleven city 
lots are bequeathed to the city of 
Horicon, largely for a high school. 

FOND DU LAC. The following 
is a little creed used in the schools of 
Fond du Lac :— 

“My body is my house. 


each 
to go to 


must 


live in it as long as life lasts. If I 
take proper physical exercise, this 
house will last longer, and be a 


stronger, handsomer dwelling place. 

“My muscles are the machine with 
which I must do all the tasks that 
destiny and determination place in 


my way. Training will keep the 
parts in smooth working order. 
“My will co-ordinates the forces 


within me. Physical education helps 
to develop man’s will—the will to 
make the best of himself and serve 
others. 

“Consequently, physical education 
is a factor in the world’s progress, in 
its happiness, and in its joy in work- 
ing and playing.” 


A CATECHISM ON COLDS 


Similar to one used in the Army. 
1. What is the cause of a cold? 
“The sickness is infectious, and 
is caused by disease germs which 
come from other sick persons. 
2. What 
colds? 


are some forms of 
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“If the germs of a cold grow in 
the nose, the sickness is called a 
cold in the head. If they grow in 
the throat, they produce a sore 
throat or tonsilitis. If they grow 
in the air tubes, the sickness is 
called bronchitis, and if they grow 
in the lungs, the sickness is called 
pneumonia.” 

3. Where do the germs grow? 

“When you have a cold or sore 
throat, a great deal of mucus will 
be formed in your nose and throat. 
This mucus will contain germs of 
the sickness.” 

4. From what source does a 
person get the germs? i 

“Diseases spread because dis- 
ease germs leave the bodies of 
the sick and enter the bodies of 
well persons.” 

5. Who are likely to have the 
germs? 

“Persons who have colds give off 
disease germs with everything that 
comes from their noses and 
throats. 'You may catch a cold by 
touching your mouth or nose to 
anything which has been soiled by 
someone who has a cold.” 

“The germs from a disease will 
spread just as readily when the 
disease is mild as when it is se- 
vere, and a bad form of disease 
may be caught from some one who 
has it mildly.” 


7. Where are living disease 
germs likely to be found outside of 
the body? 

“If a person has an infectious 
disease, everything which he soils 
will be likely to contain disease 
germs. Dirt from his body, his 
clothes, and his room will be dan- 
gerous on account of the disease 
germs in it.” 

8. Give good natural ways to 
kill germs. 

“Cleanliness is one of the best 
of all means of preventing sick- 
ness. Keeping everything clean, 
sunlight and fresh air are among 
the best ways.” 


9 How long will the germs of 


colds live outside of the body? 

“The germs may live for days 
outside of the body, in dust, on 
handkerchiefs, towels, pencils, 
dishes. etc., where they have dried 
up. But when taken into some 
body and they become moist they 
Start to grow again.” 

10. What is the danger from 
those who have only slight colds? 
Those who are only mildly 
sick, or who are beginning to be 
sick, give off living germs of dis- 
ease. Sometimes a sickness which 
seems to be a slight cold is 
avery mild form of a dangerous 
sickness, such as scarlet fever .or 
diphtheria. The germs from a dis- 
will spread just as _ readily 
When the disease is mild as when 
it is severe.” 

Hi. What can each person do to 
eep from catching cold and from 
Spreading such diseases? 

Keep nose, mouth, hands and 
teeth clean. Hold a handkerchief 
or cloth over mouth and nose when 
coughing or sneezing. Do not spit 
where others may touch it. 
feathe pure air, eat properly, |" 
take proper. exercise, and keep the 
Ody comfortably warm.” 

These facts are largely taken 
from works by Dr. Frank Over- 
ton—Rock County Training School 
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is distinguished from professional business in that it is solely con- 
COMMERCIA cerned with the profit on the’ transaction. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and the physician expects pay as well as the grocer, but when the druggist 
has sold you a box of pills and got his pay, that ends the transaction, while the doctor 
after curing you retains an interest OR in other words has interested himself in 
in you; he has diagnosed your case, you, studied you, and if you are ailing 
again knows what to look for. So a commercial teachers agency after it has got your 
commission forgets you, while the recommendation agency imquires of your employers 
as to your success, is on the lookout for better places as you make good, and can speak 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 

25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Cole. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN introduces to Colleges, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Usiion Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estabe 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or Knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ton. 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS" AGENCY superior agency 
366 superior people. We 
FIFTH AVENUE register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Pros. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


7E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 


with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 3246 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° ‘ Boston, Mass. 
AGEN CY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 


Bulletin, Janesville,* Wisconsin. 
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May 5, 1921 


Clown Dance , May Pole 
Augusta, Ga, : New Orleans, La. 


Out-of-door days are here! 


Bring added joy to them 
the Victrola 


The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that | 
can bring yot correct, v vigorous music for your 


Folk Dancing 


| 


Over one hundred European and Adtettan folk dances may be had! 
on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. 


the forem®st authorities‘in America, and. England. 


““Intggpretative Dancing 

Dainty waftZes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are ecorded that make ex- 
cellent accompaniments for: heti¢ and interpretative 


Dr ills 


Stirring ‘lilting etc., make admir- 
able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, 


and may pole. drills. 


“Many singing games embodying the very Spirit: of 
wholesome ¢ play may be had on Victor Records. 


-Calisthenics 


Zestiul Bese is added to formal gymnastics and 


ti 


calisthenics when music removes | 


the monotony of cut-and- dried 
counting, 


Victor dealer or write 


Educational Department 


“HIS MASTER’ s VOICE” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF) e 
This trademark and the trademarked 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
under the li ook on the labe ‘ : Cam 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. - den, N. J. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


tthatis 
_ For further information consult any used’ in thousands of schools, 


Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

Nhen the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be ‘plac 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsi 
people. 
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